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wise, I have n» particular interest in the stranger.” 
& “It’s just possible some others might, though,” 
observed saucy Madge Gilbert, tossing her head. 
“That means you admire gentlemen more than 
ladies, I suppose?” pursued ®ed, gravely. 
“Not a bit of it! I don’t think they’re worth a 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE inmates of Number Ten, 
—— Square, were all at break- 
fast, with the exception of a 
few early cnes, business men, 
who had already satisfied their 
hunger and gone. Miss Helena 
Clare, the usual late-comer, had 
settled herself and her draperies 
after her own elegant fashion, 
which important ceremony be- 
ing performed, Miss Estabrook, 
the mistress of the house, pro- 
ceeded to make an announce- 
ment more or less concerning 
the whole company. 

*“We have a new boarder 
coming to-morrow,” she said. 

Miss Clare lifted a glance of languid inquiry, but 
Ned Sheldon, as he took his second cup of coffee, said, 
openly: 

“A young lady, I hope, Miss Estabrook? Other- 





second look in comparison.” 

* Ladies are not, you mean? We gentlemen ought 
to give you a vote of thanks for that compliment, Miss 
Marge.” 

Before Madge could utter an indignant retort, the 
gauntlet was taken up by Mr. Kirkpatrick, a good- 
looking, middle-aged lawyer who sat just opposite 
the girl, and who had been regarding her witha 
certain look of amused admiration. 

**T quite agree with Miss Madge, Sheldon,” said 
he. “If there isa sight more altogether charming 
than a nice-looking, nicely-dressed young lady, J 
certainly should not look fur it among our unattrac- 
tive sex.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Kirkpatrick, for that pretty 
speech on my side,’’ said his fair client, with a bright 
smile, such as somehow often fell to the share of the 
lucky lawyer. 

“ Which, I observe, you take the compliment en- 
tirely to yourself, eh, Miss Gilbert?” commented the 
provoking Ned, a la cockney, as he had a way of 
doing. 

“Children should be seen and not heard,” re- 
turted his antagonist. 

“When you have quite finished, Madge, I will go 
on,” observed Miss Estabrook, with polite irony. Her 
saucy niece laughed, and devoted herself to her 
breaktast. 

“ Tae new boarder is a young lady,’’ continued the 
hostess, ‘a very young lady, I should judge; at least, 
her face is quite a childish one. She is a drawing- 
teacher.” 

Miss Clare looked up again, this time not mutely. 
“A drawing-teacher!” she repeated, with an accent 
of aristocratic surprise. 

**Is the schoolmistress abroad?”? murmured Cyril 
Hammond, at her elbow. 

‘She is a drawing-teacher,” reiterated Miss Esta- 
brook, quietly, “ or something of that sort, but not a 
common kind of a person, at all. Of course I took 
care that her references were unexceptionable. Her 
name is Daisy Meadows.” 

“ Daisy Meadows?” echoed Mr. Kirkpatrick, arch- 
ing his eyebrows thoughtfully. ‘ You’re q tite right, 
Miss Estabrook, in remarking that she is not a com- 
mon sort of a person, unless it is common to narrow- 





ly miss a fortune of some hundres of thousands. 
That’s what this young lady did, if I don’t mistake 
her.” 

“How was that, Mr. Kirkpatrick?” asked his next 
neighbor, Mrs. Evans, a rather pretty, rather at- 
tractive widow, who was said to have her designs on 
the well-to-do bachelor lawyer. ‘Can’t you be per- 
suaded to enlighten our ignorance a little? We 
can’t all be legal, you know.” 

“The most zealous lawyer must regret such a 
change, madam,” answered that gentleman, with the 
gallantest of bows. “ Why gild refined gold? As 
for enlightening you, all I know is that Miss Daisy 
Meadows’s grandfather, having quarrelled with his 
daughter-in-law, her mother, left his money to a 
distant relative, who wanted it about as much as I 
want—” 

“A wife,” put in Ned Sheldon, with a side-glance 
at the fair widow. Kirkpatrick kicked him privately 
under the table, and continued: 

“TI don’t accept that illustration. But, at any rate, 
this man, with a fortune of his own, never hesitated 
to take every cent of old John Meadows’s money 
from this child and her mother, who had nothing 
but a life-annuity of the mother’s—who, by the way, 
died about a year after. It had always been the un- 
derstanding that the girl was to have the property, 
but there was no use in contesting that will, nota 
flaw in it.” 

‘* Well,” said Ned Sheldon, breaking the moment- 
ary silence that followed, “ now that the question of 
her social respectability is settled, Jam curious about 
something even more important—begging your par- 
don, ladies! Is Miss Daisy pretty, Miss Estabrook?” 

‘* Tastes differ, Mr. Sheldon. I liked her fuce.” 

“ Well, if she is good-looking, do put her where I 
can see her,’”? remarked the irrepressible Ned, as he 
rose from the table. ‘A pretty face opposite is the 
best sauce in the world, eh, Kirkpatrick?” 

“ We hardly need a new illustration of that,” re- 
plied the lawyer, bowing pointedly as he met Madge 
Gilbert’s laughing blue eyes. 

‘‘ By Jove! that’s true enough,” said Ned, mis- 
chievously distorting this remark, and looking at his 
own vis-a-vis, Mrs. Evans, whose face was turned 
rather disproportionately toward her right-hand 
neighbor; ‘* but where’s the use of being sun-flower, 
if your sun insists on shining somewhere else?” 
With which parting shaft, he made goud his retreat. 

One person at the table had taken no part in the 
discussion, to which he had listened quietly, his dark 
gray eyes turning occasionally to the faces of the 
several speakers, but usually, as was rather a custom 
of his, lowered in a manner that could give no indi- 
cation of any emotion that might be passing within. 
Rutherford Freer, it must be admitted, was a some- 
what silent member of the company. He was of 
Maryland birth, a stranger in the city of ——, where 
he appeared to have scarcely a friend, or even ac- 
quaintance outside of his boarding-house and the 
firm in which he held the place of bookkeeper. He 
had been one of Miss Estabrook’s tamily fur several 
months, during which time he had hardly volunteer- 
ed a dozen words beyond the common daily civilities. 
Yet, in spite of his uncommunicativeness, he was 
quite a favorite with the others. His manner had 
that true Southern courteousness, almost chivalry, to 
be found in the best specimens of the race, and which, 
in its perfection, is almost irresistible. As Miss Es- 
tabruok once observed, he conferred a favor as if 
receiving one. His smile, too, was more expressive 
than many people’s words, and when he did speak, 
the brief sentences were uttered with a winning 
grace that made his hearers wish to listen longer. 
But his speeches were very short, and the occasions 
very few, 80, in spite of a look in the clear gray eyes 
and about the well-set mouth that implied no lack 
of natural spirits or ability as the cause of this taci- 
turnity, his companions learned, after awhile,to leave 
him to the reserve, which, for one reason or anoth- 
er, appeared to have become habitual. 

Bat quiet is not necessarily invensibility, and Mr. 





the subject of the discussion which he had not shar- 
ed. So, when the morrow brought the new-comer, 
his eyes turned more than once to his little neighbor; 


brook had placed her young boarder quite at the oth- 
er end of the table, next to Rutherford Freer. 

It was no discredit to the good lady’s taste that she 
had liked the face of Daisy Meadows. It was sucha 
face as a more critical observer might have looked 
at, and turned to look again, and yet again. Rather 
small—indeed, she was altogether quite a little crea- 
ture—with regular features, large, yellow-brown eyes, 
and a complexion where the color, instead of melting 
in and out of the skin, stood out on the cheeks alone, 
in a distinct, though far from strong tint. It might 
deepen or fade, but, whatever their hue, the roses 
bloomed in one spot, but not elsewhere. With a 
coarse color, this pculiarity might have been more 
striking than attractive, but in the present case, the 
effect was exquisite, beneath the wealth of rippling 
golden tress and curl glittering above the low white 
forehead. 

More eyes than the dark gray ones of ber tall 
neighbor were bent in the direction of Miss Daisy, 
some, too, with a persistency that might have been 
embarrassing,but she ate her dinner with a composure 
that seemed to imply if not ignorance, at least utter 
carelessness of this scrutiny. Very self-possessed 
Rutherford Freer was beginning to think her, when 
a sidelong glance of hers met a direct look from him, 
at which her cheeks instantly became two vivid 
blushes. He looked away at once, pitying her almust 
childish confusion, and wondering a little, to him- 
self, over the contradiction. Their eyes did not meet 
again, nor did many words pass between them, al- 
though Mr. Freer was careful to see that his neigh- 
bor wanted no attention of any sort, which he could 
furnish. Indeed, Miss Estabrook, glancing towards 
them during dinner, congratulated her own wisdom 
in placing the child beside a person at once so quiet 
and polite, instead of leaving her in the somewhat 
demonstrative vicinity of Ned Sheldon. 

Bat Daisy was too attractive to continue long in 
obscurity. Her admirers could not content them- 
selves with looking at her. They liked to watch her 
eloquent color come and go, to see the large eyes 
raised to theirs, and to hear the soft voice address- 
ing them. With Ned Sheldon she was a favorite at 
ouce, and their merry nonsense brought a smile to 
Rutherford Freer’s lips much oftener than of old. 
But Daisy was not satisfied with a smile. She want- 
ed to draw him out of his reserve, to make him share 
his thoughts and feelings more freely with his daily 
associates, and to those who had known him be- 
fure her coming, her success was wonderful. But 
Daisy was used to success. She possessed something 
which, for lack of a better word, is often called nat- 
ural coqaetry, and which gave her, almost always, 
both the wish and the power to please. 

One of her most notable conquests was that 
achieved over Cyril Hammond. This young gentle- 
man, an elegant of the last degree of refinement, had 
been known in the household as an admirer of Miss 
Clare, for whose entertainment he was at first in- 
clined to be somewhat satirically witty at the ex- 
pense of the little drawing-teacher. But by degrees 
a change came over him, until it was finally evident 
that he hid transferred his allegiance to a fresher if 
not a fairer mistrese. 

Of Daisy’s feelings, it would be hard to judge. She 
accepted very coolly Mr. Hammond’s marked devo- 
tion, laughed and jested with Ned Sheldon, and 
smiled and blushed a bewitching acknowledgment 
of the half-paternal gallantry of Judge Kirkpatrick— 
who had by this time arrived at that ultimate digni- 
ty of the law. And still in every difficulty, great or 
small, she unhesitatingly went for alvice to Kuther- 
ford Freer, whom she had made her confilant con- 
cerning various aspirations of her Art, which, in the 
intervals of leisure afforded by Ler drawing-class, she 
steadfastly pursued, and which occapied, perhaps, @ 
larger place in her heart than was given to any hu- 





Fréer was by no means wholly without interest in. 


for, regardless of Ned Sbeldon’s appeal, Miss Esta-. 


“ Really, Miss Daisy,” said Cyril Hammond, one 
day, ‘‘I was not aware, until this morning, of the 
extent—and you must permit me to add success—of 
your devotion to Art.” 

“ Your ignorance is quite pardonable,” returned 
Daisy, with a laugh, *‘ as I certainly never informed 
you of the fact.” 

‘“*¥ met one of my friends an hour ago,” pursued 
the young man, “ auite in an ecstasy over Miss 
Meadows’s little gem which he had just discovered 
in ——’s.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Ned Sheldon, looking at Daisy. 
Lid You?” 

“Even I,’’ said Daisy, solemnly. 

“Upon my word! Art is looking up, isn’t it?” 

‘*In the person of the artist.” 

** Now you'll paint all our portraits for nothing, I 
suppose,” continued Ned, ‘ beginning, of course, 
with mine.” 

“Of course! but you’d best have a clear conscience. 
A portrait-painter has a terrible advantage in study- 
ing the face. I shall find out all your secrets.” 

“Then Mr. Freer wont let you paint his,” cried 
Madge Gilbert, saddenly. 

Every eye was turned on the young man, who had 
grown ashy white. 

“Madge, I am surprised at your rudeness,” said 
Miss Estabrook, sharply. ‘‘ Even achild would know 
better than to make some of your speeches.” 

Under this public rebuke, between anger and mor- 
tification, poor Madge had grown scarlet. 

‘‘T didn’t mean anything,” she stammered, ‘‘ only 
—only—he always seems—” and she stopped, her 
eyes filled with tears of genuine shamed vexation. 

At this sight of her evident trouble, Rutherford 
Freer, subduing some strong emotion, turned toward 
her. 

‘*T am very sorry, Miss Madge, to have caused you 
annoyance,” he said, with that gentle courtesy which 
especially marked his manner towards women. 
“Pray do not distress yourself on my account; that 
would really give me pain.” 

But even while he spoke thus reassuringly, the 
blood did not return to his dark cheek, whose natu- 
ral hue of health was replaced by astriking pallor, 
which Madge, afterward, viewing the occurrence 
from a school-girlish poiat of view, commented on as 
making him look “so bandsome!” 

After this little scene, Rutherford Freer in a great 
measure returned to his former silent reserve. 
Whether he really feared the discovery of a secret, or 
whether he disliked to be the subject of dinner-table 
discussion, none could say, but the effect was appa- 
rent to all. 

The result of this withdrawal was to throw Daisy 
Meadows yet more into the society of Cyril Ham- 
mond, who certainly did not seem unwilling to ae 
cept adoubie share of such responsibility. He was 
unreservedly at her service, only too happy to obey 
any caprice of the little beauty. And to tell the 
truth, she did not utterly repel him. It could not, 
indeed, be said that she encouraged him, bat she did 
something almost as fatal in letting him encourage 
himself. So the current of boarding-house gossip be- 
gan to set pretty strongly in their direction. 

One evening Rutherford Freer was walking home 
to tea, walking fast, in an abstraction that prevente'l 
him from giving much attention to anything passing 
around him. He was not far from his destination 
when he heard a soft voice, all out of breath, speak 
his name. Lovking up, he saw Daisy Meadows has- 
tening to his side, her large eyes two wells of light, 
and the rose on either cheek in brightest bloom. It 
was a radiant picture, such as any man might pause 
to gaze at. 

‘*O Mr. Freer,” she said, with a little, breathless 
sigh, “I thought you never meant to notice we! and I 
was determined you should.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Daisy,” said he, calling 
her by the name that all the housebold had learned 
to use. “Sometimes, when I get to thinking very 


bard, I am a terribly negligent fellow.” 
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her into breaking off her speech with that sudden 

cry. 

‘«That person is—yourself?” was his only reply. 

She colored excessively. 

**T—I did not mean to tell you,” she stammered. 
** Yes, it is myself,’ she broke forth, suddenly, lifting 
her eyes, full of a half-angry light, to his set face. 
“Tam the poor girl—poor enough, too!—that a rich 
somebody wants to marry and take care of. Shall I 
let him? Every one seems to think marriage is the 
happiest life;” looking up at him with a rather hard 
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you,” said Daisy, with childish directness, adding, 
** Now Lam very impertinent, am I not?” 

“You are very kind,” answered Freer, smiling 
down at her in a half-melancholy way, ‘*to think of 
me atall. It is a long time since any one has taken 
that trouble for me,” be continued, as if unconscious- 
ly thinking aloud. 

Daisy looked up at him, studying the dark face, 
the firm mouth, now wistful in its relaxed control, 
the level gray eyes, with their clear depths obscured 
by ashadow that seemed almost misty in its softness. 
Then she spoke abruptly: 

“Mr. Freer, you are not like anybody else I ever 
saw. I wish you were my brother, and I your little 
sister to come to you for belp whenever I need it. 
And I do need it so often,—I am very lonely some- 
times! And I could trust you so entirely—I know I 
could!” 

Rutherford Freer’s bronzed face reddened at this 
unconventional praise, spoken with a perfect sim- 
plicity that was one of bewildering little Daisy’s most 
dangerous weapons. He paused before replying, in 
low voice, with what might seem almost an exagger- 
ated solemnity: 

** You may trust me in anything,” he said, slowly, 
“and may Heaven judge between us if I betray your 
trust!” 

There was no time for reply; they had reached the 
house, and about the steps and on the piazza, in the 
soft spring air, several persons were loitering. Daisy 
looked up, and at that moment dropped a small 
drawing-book which she had been carrying, and 
which, in its fall, let a paper slip from between the 
leaves. Rutherford Freer was about to pick it up, 
when Daisy arrested his motion, and swiftly caught 
it up with her own hand. 

At that moment Ned Sheldon came toward them. 

“Can’t I offer my valuable assistance?” he said. 
**Miss Daisy, I should like to know what that is?” 
as his quick eye perceived the outline of the sketch. 
*% A ‘special’ of yours, is it?’’ 

** See what it is to have a mind filled with frivolity!” 
said Daisy, evasively, as, with heightened color, she 
put the sketch in a safe place. 

‘© It can’t be meant for me, can it?” pursued Ned, 
meditatively. ‘*I suppose neither love nor money 
could induce you to waste your time on my picture?” 

** Certainly not the first,” answered Daisy, with a 
saucy littie movement of her pretty shoulders. 

“Is the same sentence pronounced against me, 
Miss Daisy?” interposed the low voice of Cyril Ham- 
mond, who, seeing her approach, had by this time 
joined her. 

“1 don’t know,” said Daisy, demurely looking 
down, and then suddenly lifting her great velvety 
eyes tohis. ‘‘I must know your face better to tell if 
the result would be worth the trouble.” 

** At least there is nothing below the surface to fear 
the light,” with a slight, sneering emphasis prompt- 
ed by an instinct of jealousy. 

Daisy looked at him agviin. 

‘*No, I doubt if there is,” she said, quietly. 

At this point, Rutherford Freer, who had listened 
in silence to the conversation, lifted his hat, and 
passed into the house, leaving Daisy to her fete-a-tete 
of undertones and sighs, from which Ned Sheldon, 
who did not relish Mr. Cyril Hammond, had quickly 
absented himeelf. 

It was not very long after this, that, as Ruther- 
ford Freer was sitting by himself in the little back- 
parlor, the door opened half way, and a small, gold- 
en-locked head was put cautiously in, while two great 
brown eyes peered into every shadowy corner. Ruth- 
erford Freer, at the sight of this vision, looked up 
and smiled, whereupon Miss Daisy entered, closing 
the door very carefully after her. 

‘Are you quite alone, Mr. Freer?” she asked, as 
she stood before him, once more scanning the room 
suspiciously. 

Quite. Wont you sit down?” placing a chair for 
her. 

“Thank you. I don’t disturb you?” 

** A very pleasant disturbance,” he said, smiling. 

“That’s quite reassuring, for I’ve come on busi- 
ness,” she said, folding her slender hands, and 
looking up at him with an odd, childish gravity, that 
amused him not a little. 

*‘ Very well, Miss Daisy, I am at your service.” 

‘Don’t laugh, Mr. Freer; I am in earnest. You 
said not long ago that I might come to you fur help 
inanything. Now I want toask your advice, I want 
to ask you a question—” 

“Go on, please,” he said, as she stopped short. 
** What is your question?” 

** Suppose that a girl was all alone in the world, 
and poor, too,’’ said Daisy, speaking very fast, “and 
somebody very rich wanted to—to marry her, and 
take care of her—O Mr. Freer! what are you looking 
80 at me for?” 

He was far enough from laughing now; he was 
watching her with a lowering intensity that startled 


laugh. 

But he seemed only half-conscious of her words or 
her presence. His cheek was bloodless with that 
strange pallor which had whitened it once before, and 


the contracted muscles of brow and lip deformed his 
face with a hardness utterly foreign to its character. 
While she sat gazing at him with a sort of fascinated 
terror, the expression passed away, and he looked 
at her with eyes so pathetic in their dumb misery 
that she could almost have wept, she knew not for 
what. 

‘“* Daisy,” he said, rising, and coming to her side, 
“marriage is what you make of it. It can be heaven 
—or it can be bell! Does that shock you? I tell 
you it is true.” Turning away, he leaned for a min- 
ute against the open window, then moved toward 
her again, and went on speaking. ‘If you love this 
man—if he loves yu—marry him; but unless you 
are everything to each other, unless you believe that, 
not only now, but always, you can give up everything 
else for each other, | tell you, as you value your peace 
and happiness, in this world, at least, it would be 
better for you to work—to starve—than to make such 
a marriage !”’ 

His tone, monotonous at first with a hopeless mel- 
ancholy, had risen in the end into a fierce energy 
that for the time transfixed Daisy beyond any power 
of reply. It was his voice that broke the following 
silence. 

‘*1f you do lovehim—” 

**T don’t!” cried Daisy, with a shiver, “‘ I hate him! 
Yes, 1 hate him,” she repeated, with a passion that 
seemed to find relief in words, ‘‘ for daring to come so 
near—and I hate myseif for letting bim!” And, 
dropping her head upon the table, she burst into 
tears of angry, scornful shame. 

Rutherford Freer stood beside her, but he spoke no 
word, made no motion to comfort that agony of weep- 
ing. Once only, when the first sob reached his ear, 
he let his hand touch lightly the loose-tendrilled gold 
of the bowed head, but before the movement could 
become a caress, with a guilty start he drew back, 
and stood listening in silence until the vehement 
passion had spent itself. 

At last she raised her eyes, their golden lustre glit- 
tering stormily through tears. 

“ Tell me, Mr. Freer,” she said, ‘‘ what do men— 
what do you yourself think of a girl who lets such 
things be said to her? You despise her, of course; 
you have no name hard enough for her?” 

** My poor child,” he said, gently, ‘‘ what is that to 
you? You are not like that.” 

** But I am,” she persisted; “‘I might have pre- 
vented it all, I[know. But what could Ido? I like 
to be liked, I want to be something to somebody, and 
I have no one. Sometimes I am so lonely I am al- 
most ready to worship the first person that speaks 
kindly to me—and so—this comes about, and then— 
then I despise myself so bitterly, and think I will be 
cold and distant. But I cannot—I cannot!” 

She stopped short, breathlessly, and raised her eyes 
to his. He did not speak nor look at her, and, as if 
some thought were thus for the first time suggested 
to her mind, she said, suddenly: 

* Do you think me very strange, very unwomanly, 
perhaps, to say such things to you? You must not, 
Mr. Freer! I have taken you at your word, and 
spoken to you just as I would to my brother, if I had 
one— O, if I only had!” 

“T do you no injustice, Miss Daisy,’’ he said, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘I have never had a thought that could 
wrong vou. ThatI think you must feel. And if I 
can ever help or comfort you in any way, never let 
such a suspicion stand between us.” 

‘“* And you are my brother, you know,” lingering 
with her hand un the door. ‘“Aren’t you?’ per- 
suasively. 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Tam your friend,” with an emphasis on the last 
word. 

“Ah, you wont say it?” half-laughing. “Some 
time I’ll make you.” 

Then the mocking air vanished, and, with a 
warmth of gratitude that proved its sincerity, she 
cried: 

‘*Mr. Freer, you don’t know how good you have 
been to me. I wish I could do something for you. 
If I ever can!—Good-night.” 

For a young man and a girl, comparative strangers, 
this was certainly an exceptional interview. But 
what would you have? Daisy Meadows’s nature, 
too, was highly exceptional. And, like most who dif- 
fer from the general world, she sometimes found it 
very hard to follow the worldly code of etiquette. 
With a warm, impulsive heart, she had no one on 
whom to lavish its overflowing affection; with keen 
social instincts and a mirthful disposition, she stood 
alone, on one side shut out by that chance of poverty 
from the society for which she had been educated, 
on the other constantly repelled from those forced 
associations of her necessity with which she had lit- 
tle unity of taste or feeling. Her loveliness—itself 
exceptional—had likewise proved a misfortune. It 
must be admitted, since, unfortunately, envy and 
all uncharitableness are not wholly masculine faults, 
that, among her own sex, Daisy’s beauty had as of- 
ten made enemies as friends, the proportion being 
pretty nicely adjusted to a degree of favor in which 
she was held by various brothers, sons or lovers, who 
were quite certain to turn admiring eyes in the for- 
bidden direction. 

Such training is about the worst possible for a girl, 
and such training Daisy Meadows had had since the 
death of her mother. What wonder that she devel- 
oped unsymmetrically, or that, more and more shun- 
ning those whom with hasty judgment she classed 
all together as unfriendly, she turned, for sympathy 
and appreciation, where she was sure of finding at 
least, their semblance. But Daisy’s good angel was 
not far off. 











Like Mrs. Evans, Cornelia Wyndham was a widow ; 


like her, too, childless; but there the parallel ended, | 


as Ned Sheldon confidentially remarked, in a com- 
parison hardly flattering to the former lady. Mrs. 
Wyndham was at once attracted by Daisy’s beauty, 
by her gayety, which an unsatisfied look in the large, | 
wistful eyes seemed often to contradict, and by the 
singular isolation of her position among the ladies of | 
the family. Miss Clare was disdainful, Mrs. Evans 
frivolous, not to say deceitful; Miss Estabrook too | 
much occupied with her household cares to have | 
much attention to spare for any but the physical 


wants of her boarders, while her niece, Madge Gil- | 


bert, a good-hearted, lively schoolgirl, hardly reach- 
ed Daisy's standard for intimate friendship. All 
this was not difficult to perceive, and, partly out of 
pity for such loneliness, partly drawn by a certain 
magnetism which was part of this girl’s power, Mrs. 
Wyndham lost no opportunity of showing the inter- 
est which she felt. The quick delight with which 
Daisy responded to these advances, once certain of 
their sincerity, - ufficiently proved that her ‘‘ coquet- 
ry,” as it had been styled, was, more than anything 
else, a craving for the only human sympathy and 
companionship within her reach. She became ex- 
cessively fond of this new friend, whose influence 
s00n grew 80 powerful that her mere presence was 
enough to restrain Daisy from those more wayward 
moods into which she bad sometimes used to stray. 
And indeed, Mrs. Wyndham seemed to unite the 
qualities best suited to control and benefit so impul- 
sive a nature as Daisy’s, who, under this steady, gentle 
guidance, was developing, daily, into the sweetness 
and strength hitherto mere latent possibilities in her 
nature. Very sympathetic, very impressible, Daisy 
just now was ready to be moulded by the strongest 
power that came in contact with her life. 





CHAPTER II. 


TIME, in his ever-recurring change of seasons, had 
brought around the warm airs of summer alike to 
the dwellers in town and country. Only with a dif- 
ference. For while, in the city, summer signified 
little more than sultry days and hot pavements, re- 
lieved, here and there by a clump of greenery, or the 
rank verdure in the yards of deserted houses, in the 
country it meant innumerable faint breezes mur- 
muring through a tremulous maze of leaf and blos- 
80m, wide spaces of light and silence, blue, illimit- 
able skies, bathing with something of their own soft 
splendor the misty peaks of distant mountain-ranges, 
and a mosaic of woodland und meadow, lake, and 
lawn, and river, or, perhaps, the changeful, change- 
less, eternal ocean, drifting the soul out to im- 
mensity. 

But Daisy, whose artist-eye would have revelled 
in all this luxuriance of form and color, whose sym- 
pathetic nature would have transmuted this over- 
flow of beauty into a part of her being, poor Daisy, 
shut up in her narrow attic room in the dry, hot, 
dusty town, got little enough of this summer-tide 
glory. She could nor afford the change, nor could 
she venture to leave her class of pupils. Poor little 
Daisy! She had bright dreams of what her Art 
should some day be, but meantime she was obscure 
and alone, and, in order to achieve that brilliant fu- 
ture, she must live in the present. And just now it 
was the drawing-class that formed the stepping- 
stone. 

She was very lonely. Mrs. Wyndham had gone, 
summoned to the bedside of a sick relative, and there 
was no one to fill her place. Miss Ciare had taken 
her final leave not long after Cyril Hammond’s sus- 
piciously sudden departure; Mrs. Evans and Madge 
Gilbert were away ; even Judge Kirkpatrick and Ned 
Sheldon had managed to steam down to the seaside 
or up to the mountains for their fortnight’s vacation. 
The house was almost deserted, save for herself and 
Rutherford Freer. 

Rutherford Freer! He might almost as well have 
been his own image carved in stone, for any com- 
panionship that be afforded Daisy. When her friend- 
ship with Mrs. Wyndham had obviated any need of 
kindness or counsel from him, he had withdrawn in- 
to an impenetrable silence and reserve, which had 
lasted now so long as to make any endeavor against 
it seem hopeless. So, perforce all alone, the girl 
could only wish in vain for Mrs. Wyndham’s soft 
voice and smile, for Ned Sheldon’s mirth, for any dis- 
traction to the weary dullness. Suddenly the wish 
was granted in a most unlooked-for way. 

One day Miss Daisy was coming bome with a hand- 
ful of flowers, with which she thought to beguile to 
her close room some semblance of summer. She had 
just reached —— Square, when a little boy turned 
the corner with such sudden force as to jostle the 
flowers from her hand, scattering them promiscuous- 
ly on the pavement. This accident was observed by 
@ young man, who, lounging near Number Ten, evi- 
dently waiting for some one, was whiling away the 
tedium of delay by watching her; so now, as Daisy, 
blind to everything but the loss of her treasures, 
stooped to gather them up, a foreign accent said, 
‘* Permit me the happiness,” and Daisy locked hasti- 
ly around to see a dark, slender stranger kneeling 
beside her, his large black eyes fixed, not on the 
flowers at his feet, but on the girl beside him. With 
@ quick, supple movement, he gathered together the 
fallen blossoms, and gave them into the hands of the 

-ewildered but grateful Daisy. 

“A thousand pardons, ma’m’selle,” he said, bow- 
ing low to her thanks, “that I am bold to ask the 
name I shall forever remember!” 

Daisy hesitated a half-minute, and in that half- 
minute the door of Number Ten opened, Rutherford 


Freer came down the steps, and, after one quick 
glance around, joined ber companion. 
On seeing Daisy, he looked sarprised, and, as she 
fancied, somewhat annoyed He seemed in haate to 
go, nor did he make any movement to introduce his 
| friend, until actually compelled by the latter to do 
| 80. So it was that Etienne Lenoir was presented to 
Daisy. 
| Daisy liked to see her power, now and then, and 
Rutherford Freer had piqued her. So, with a touch 
of the waywardness which had sadly increased in 
| Mrs. Wyndham’s absence, she threw into her man- 
ner toward Mr. Lenoir a little more graciousness than 
was quite genuin , flattered, as she doub'less was, 
by the devotion of those great dark eyes that seemed 
to see nothing but herself. 

As chance, or fate would have it, Rutherford Freer 
shortly after left—tor a time, on private business of 
the house in which he was employed. In the ten 
days of his absence, affairs progress d with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

As the first step, Etienne Lenoir had sent an ex- 
quisite bouquet to Miss Diisy. Then, having fairly 
haunted —— Square until she made her appearance, 
he sauntered up, quite by chance, and begged per- 
mission to join per walk. The next thing was a call, 
accompanied by another offering of flowers, after 
which general fashion the intimacy ripened. It would 
have been different, had Mrs. Wyndbam been at 
home, but, d@prived of ber judicious guidance, Daisy 
was one of the mst imprudent of mortals, though, 
indeed, even to ner thoughtlessness some scruples 
did present themselves concerning the wisiom of 
such sudden acquaintance with a stranger. But she 
was dull and lonely, and only too glad to welcome 
any variation to her monotonous life, so, silencing 
her doubts with the reflection that Rutherford 
Freer’s friend must be an unexceptional companion, 
she gave herself up to the pleasure of this new study 
of character, a study the more fascinating perhaps, 
for the subtle, yet passionate devotion apparent in 
every tone and glance of the young man. Careless 
Daisy had not yet gone so far as to ask herself what 
all this meant, or whither it was leading; she was 
conscious only of breathing that atmosphere of ten- 
der care most natural to her, and which she seemed 
to crave as a flower sunlight. And so—so it fell out 
that the first sight that greeted Rutherford Freer’s 
returning eyes as he turned down —— Square, was 
Daisy Meadows and Etienne Lenoir, in the soft sum- 
mer twilight, walking and talking together like oid 
friends. He stopped a t watching them be- 
fore they saw him, then he crossed the street and 
joined them. 

Daisy could not fail to notice the change that came 
over Etienne’s handsome face at this addition to their 
party. The happy, careless light died out of his 
dark eyes, whither the old sullen shadow had re- 
turned. Moody and fitful, by turns abstracted and 
feverishly gay, he soon bade them a constrained good- 
night, and departed. Rutherford Freer looked after 
him, then at Daisy. 

‘* Miss Daisy,” he said, “‘ have you seen much of 
Mr. Lenoir since I went?” 

Daisy colored as she laughed. 

“That downright question is so like you, Mr. 
Freer! What if I have?” 

“Then I should be very sorry,” he returned, grave- 
ly. ‘The more that jt was through my means you 
knew him.” 

“Certainly, you can’t have much on your con- 
science,” laughed Daisy. ‘‘ You seemed sufficiently 
unwilling. Was your fear for bim, or tor me?” 

* For both,” he said, simply enough, but she inter- 
rupted, with a half-piqued laugh. 

“Thank you, really, Mr. Freer! and why fcr 
him?” 

“Why for him? Because 1 can read the change 
that is coming over. him. He is learning to love you 
—and, Daisy, you must not, you shall not return his 
love!” 

In surprise that +as almost alarm at the passior- 
ate words and voice, Daisy looked up in his face. In 
the dim evening light it seemed stern and lowering, 
recalling the expression with which he had watched 
her on that night—now seeming so long ago—when 
she had gone to him for counsel. Then a wayward 
spirit took possession of her, and she rebelled against 
this apparent tone of authority. 

“ This is all very mysterious,” she said, carelessly, 
“but I don’t know that it is convincing. If Mr. Le- 
noir really loves me—as you say he does—that is 
something, tome at least. I believe I could love 
anybody who loved me,” she concluded, with a mel- 
ancholy earnestness. 

Drops of agony stood on Ratherfurd Freer’s fore- 
head. He caught her hand and held it tigbtly, as 
they passed through the shadowy doorway. 

** Will you blight your life in its very beginning?” 
he said, in a thick, hurried voice. ‘‘Do you want to 
see hope and happiness die daily before your eyes, til! 
you dread every morning’s light for the new torture 
it will bring? Then marry him, and suffer like me! 
like me? what I have endured is delight to what you 
must bear as his wife—defenceless in his power, 
thrown aside with the first fancy, deserted, insulted, 
betrayed. As God hears me, I would rather see you 
dead by my own hand than give you up to him!” 

Daisy had listened with an intensity of interest 
that lost not one of those wild, indistinct words. 
She did not shrink away from the speaker, but stood 
gazing at him, until he himself, withdrawing the 
arm that had encircled her, moved across the room. 

“TI hardly know what I say,” hesaid, presently, 
leaning his head cs iuis hand, wearily. ‘ Altogether 
1 am 60 worn out, that 1 have no more self command 
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than achild. Miss Daisy, I hope my wild talk does 
not frighten you,” making an effort tosmile. “Don’t 
remember anything of what I have said, except that 
I want to keep you from such an experience as mine 
has been.” 

He stopped a minute, then said: 

“Tf you will hear it, I want tv tell you something 
in my life that I have never told before—my secret, 
as Miss Gilbert would say,” trying, as he spoke, to 
laugh, but rather unsuccessfully. 

All the while Daisy sat silent, watching him, her 
large eyes, athwart which one ray of light had fallen 
from without, seeming the only living thing in the 
twilight shadows. ‘“ Yes, I must tell it,” he contin- 
ued, moodily, ‘‘ it will be the only safe way—for all 
of us. Four years ago, he began, abruptly, plunging 
into his story as if he could not bear to linger on any 
preface, “when I was a boy of twenty, my evil fate 
threw me into the way of a woman named Eugenie 
Lenoir. She wasa French Creole, and even more 
dazzlingly, voluptuously beautiful than most of her 
race. She was older than I, and used every one of 
those fascinations that she possessed, to entrap me— 
for | was wealthy, then, and worth the trouble, I 
suppose! Blind fool that [ was, I walked into the 
snare readily enough. Utterly ignorant of her birth, 
her connections or past life, thoughtless of any thing 
but herself, I made love to her, a hoy’s shallow pas- 
sionate love,—then—I married her ” The last words 
were forced out with what seemed a great physical 
effort, like the lifting of a heavy burden. ‘Then I 
woke to the reality. Before three months I knew 
that I had thrown away love, liberty, all that makes 
life worth living, for an unknown adventuress, a wo- 
man who was—what I cannot poison your purity by 
describing. It is enough that I knew her to be utter- 
ly worthless. She took good care that there should 
be no proofs to release the dupe on whose money she 
lived luxuriously, but I was none the less certain. I 
separated from her on her own conditions. Since I 
lost my fortune I have worked almost night and day 
to buy the silence of —my wife!” with a bitter laugh. 

Daisy still sat silent. He came nearer and leaned 
above her as he continued: 

“‘T should have had cause to thank Heaven if I 
had died on my wedding-day. Etienne Lenoir is the 
brother of that woman. Nowcan you comprehend 
that, sooner than yield you to such a marriage, I 
could see you lying dead and unpolluted at my feet? 
—you, my heart’s love!—fur whom I would die a 
hundred deaths —” 

He checked himself in the almost fierce utterance of 
these fond words with a gasp that was nearly a groan. 
‘¢ This is worse than ma!ness,”’ he muttered, moving 
away from that dangerous nearness which was 
tempting him beyond bis strength. When he spoke 
again it was in a tone made almost hard by the 
strain of a superhuman self-control. 

“T believe that Etienne Lenvir does begin to love 
you, after as pure a fashion as such a man can un- 
derstand. But would you trust one of that blood, 
even if his own face did not witness against him— 
transformed though it may be now by the power of 
an unsullied passion? Without a knowledge of the 
world’s wickedness such as is denied—thank Heaven! 
—to a girl—a child like you, not all the penetration 
of your art can enable you to interpret the meaning 
of those lines that I can read readily enough. Shall 
I tell you what they are? Treachery, cruelty, weak- 
ness—more vices than I can name—all written there 
by his past life. Isnot that a record to make you 
shudder? Will you believe that your single influ- 
ence can suddenly change the feelings and habits of 
a lifetime? Take warning by me. 1 bought a few 
weeks of blind infatuation at the cost of every hope 
of happiness for the future; will you do the same? 
No, I will show you your fate. You could not escape 
as I have done, at any price; you would be utterly 
in hid power, to endure any tyranny of his love or 
his hate until your death. O Daisy, have mercy on 
yourself, and let nothing tempt you, now or ever, to 
take such a terrible risk.” 

There was silence in the room after he finished 
speaking. At length, as ke sat with his face buried 
in his hands, he felt a light touch on his arm, and 
looked up to see Daisy standing beside him. Her 
presence, her touch were too much for his exhaustion 
and fatigue; his head swam, and he started to his 
feet with the one idea of escaping from this strain 
before it overcame him. 

“Think of what I have said, Miss Daisy,” he said, 
hurriedly, ‘‘and rorgive me if 1 have spoken too 
freely. I took a brother’s privilege—the only one I 
dare take. Good-night; pardon my leaving you—I 
cannot trust myself any longer.” 

But she stayed him before he could leave the room. 

“Don’t go, Mr. Freer,” she said, softly, ‘ until I 
have told you—O, how much you have borne! How 
I pity you, and hate—Mr. Freer, we’re not worth it, 
any of us!” 

She ended this broken speech in a tone of melan- 
choly bitterness, with that intense self-scorn which, 
under all her light, sometimes almoat frivolous gay- 
ety, was a marked characteristic. Then,in the twi- 
light obscurity, her fingers just stole over his hair, 
and in another moment he was left alone. 

Human nature is a curious puzzle, just as bewil- 
dering now as it has ever been. No one, looking the 
next day at the composed faces of the two actors in 
this little drama, would have guessed the scene in 
which they had so lately taken part. With all his 
legal keenness, Judge Kirkpatrick, who had that 
morning returned, failed to observe anything un- 
usual about either, except that Miss Daisy’s roses 
were in brighter bloom than common, a circumstance 
we called forth one of his gallant compliments, to 





which she returned the half-mocking, coquettish 
answer not infrequent with her on such occasions. 

As for Rutherford Freer, he had, perforce, at once 
returned to his ordinary business routine, which 
made all days alike to him. 

One evening, however, a few days later, he re- 
ceived a letter of a sufficiently startling nature. It 
was post-marked New Orleans, and written in a 
cramped, somewhat illegible hand. The text was 
English, more or less idiomatic, interspersed, here 
and there, with French words aud phrases, and ran 
thus: 


‘** MONSIEUR FREER, mon tres-cher epouxr,— 

“Tam impatient that I hear not yet from you of 
which mon frere Etienne was to consult you. It is 
now days more than I can number since he to me 
wrote that all goes on fine, yet I hear from you not 
one word. 

** Monsieur, I know well that we had not the con- 
geniality while together we lived. It too has been 
whispered in my ear that you fix your heart on a lit- 
tle light one, as different from your poor Eugenie as 
morning from night Helas! mais linconstance est 
la nature des hommes ! 

** Mon frere Etienne has said to you that Mam’selle 
votre amie, has much of money through the will that 
we find. You shall take la petite et la belle fortune, 
and Eugenie seals her lips of you fourever—you un- 
derstand, monsieur? You shall with mon /frere 
Etienne make the terms, for which I become as the 
dead to you, eternellement. 

*Jusq’ alors monsieur, croyez moi votre tres- 
amante amie et femme, 

* EUGENIE LENOIR FREER.” 


It was at first in considerable perplexity that Ruth- 
ford Freer perused this letter, the writer of which 
had evidently relied on some communication of 
Etienne Lenoir’s to explain her mysterious hints. 

No such communication having been made, however, 
the reader was obliged to puzzle out the meaning as 
best hecould The most obvious conclusion appeared 
to be that Eugenie, in some strange way had discov- 
ered, or fancied that she had discovered, a will giv- 
ing the large Meadows property to Daisy—to whom 
the allusion was evident—and that, having in some 
inexplicable manner learned the state of his heart, 
she proposed, for a certain price, to renounce ber le- 
gal claim upon him, leaving him in undisputed pos- 
session of the beautiful heiress. Such seemed the 
only probable solution among the conjectures to 
which he was reduced by the singular silence pre- 
served by Etienne Lenoir concerning the business 
which would appear to have been the object of his 
journey North. 

As Rutherford Freer sat, half-stupefied, thinking 
over this tremendous piece of villany, he heard the 
voice of Judge Kirkpatrick in the passage leading to 
his room. Ou the instant it occurred to him to con- 
sult this man, to whose kind heart and legal acumen 
he was no stranger. 

Obeying this impulse he crossed to Kirkpatrick’s 
room, and, finding him at leisure, confided to him 
his story, without reserve, and ended by reading the 
letter he had just received. 

“ Ah! ” was the judge’s first comment, ‘‘ ‘mon frere 
Etienne’ evidently thinks he can play a better game 
than that. By the way, Freer, what sort of looking 
fellow is that Lenoir? Yes, I thought so,” nodding 
his head in confirmation as he listened to a brief de- 
scription of Etienne. ‘* Then this precious scamp of 
a Frenchman is down in the parlor with Daisy Mead- 
ows—or was, when I came up. Pretty far gone, too, 
1 judged from appearances,” and the judge laugbed, 
seeing, as he usually did, the comical side of the 
thing. 

But Rutherford Freer started up. 

‘* With her now, you say? I must see him—” 

** Do,” said the judge, as the young man was hur- 
rying from the room, “and I’ll happen in and get 
the truth out of him—if one can properly be said to 
get out what never was in.” 

Closing the door on the lawyer’s philosophical re- 
flection, Rutherford Freer hastened down the stairs, 
His was by no means an unwelcome intrusion, for, as 
he approached the parlor, there stood Daisy, now 
white with terror, now scarlet with indignation, lis- 
tening to the passionate, broken phrases in which 
Etienne Lenoir’s love, so forcibly pent up, had at 
length burst forth. Driven almost to desperation by 
Daisy’s quiet, yet persistent avoidance, he had re- 
solved upon some final step. He had entered quietly 
enough, unannounced by the servant, who, recog- 
nizing him asa former caller of Miss Daisy’s, had 
simply taken him to the parlor where she knew the 
young lady to be sitting. So, fairly trapped, Daisy 
had no resort but to sit still, hoping every moment 
that this unlucky interview might come to a com- 
monplace ending. But Etienne Lenoir was not to be 
balked of his set purpose. He would notice neither 
her studied absence of manner, nor intimations of 
limited time and pressing occupation. In short, 
working on her dread of anything like @ scene, he 
kept her listening while he talked in half-hints which 
at length became passionate avowals of love, uttered 
in a strain that dyed her cheek with angry shame. 
This had reached its climax at the moment of Freer’s 
entrance. 

“You fear, mam’selle, you fly me,” Etienne was 
saying, his black eyes burning on her face, *‘ but you 
escape not always! Someday I take you —I hold you 
close—close to my heart—like this—” and in illus- 
tration he had placed his arm closely around her, 
and was about to kiss her shrinking, startled mouth, 
when Rutherford Freer, from the doorway compre- 





hending the whole situation, sprang forward with 


one bound knocking down Etienne Lenoir, and 
snatching Daisy from the pollution of his embrace. 
The poor child trembled like a flower on the breast 
of her rescuer, who stood near the fallen man, his 
gray eyes fairly black with the blaze of passion that 
had leapt intothem. But before Lenoir could rise to 
execute his muttered threats of vengeance, there 
was &@ commotion at the street-door, a woman rushed 
past the servant who had admitted her, and, burst- 
ing wildly into the room, looked about her with 
flashing eyes, seeming, for the instant, deprived by 
rage of the power of speech. Rutherford Freer, as 
he saw her face, started back, as speechless as her- 
self. Once again, for the first time in more than 
three years, he stood face to face with the woman 
who had cursed his exist ; Eugenie Lenoir, his 
false wife! 

But she seemed to give little heed to him or his 
emotion. 

“Where is he? de diable traitoreux!” she cried, 
madly, her eyes roving about the room until they 
espied Etienne Lenoir, withdrawn into the deepest 
shadow, from which, since her entrance, he had 
seemed in no haste to emerge. Tuen, clasping her 
hands tightly over her bosom, she gazed at him in 
ominous silence, in the midst of which Kirkpatrick 
entered, tired of waiting and somewhat inquisitive 
concerning the unwonted commotion. His quick 
eye at once comprehended a part of the scene. Call- 
ing to thestaring servant, who was improving the 
absence of her mistress to indulge her highly-roused 
curiosity, he gave the halft-taiuting Daisy into her 
charge, atter which he proceeded quietiy to lock the 
doors. This done, he beamed round upon his com- 
panions with the serenity of one who holds a tangle, 
in the pleasant consciousness of an ability to unravel 
it. 

His first words were to the woman, who was mut- 
tering mingled threats and upbraidings to Etienne 
Lenoir, who was now sitting sullenly, with averted 
head, and without reply. 

“Madame,” he said, with great politeness, ‘a thou- 
sand pardons for the interruption, but have I the 
pleasure of addressing the wife of my friend, Ruth- 
erford Freer?” 

Like many another born to a foreign tongue, she 
understood the English language much more readily 
than would appear from her idiomatic composition. 
So now she comprehended at once. F 

“ Ah, yes, yes, certainement,” she said, quickly, 
turning for the first time towards her husband. 
“ Chere, do you quite forget votre pauvre Eugenie?” 

Mechanically Rutherford Freer looked into her 
treacherous dark eyes, mechanically he touched her 
oftered hand. Then, as if satisfied of having per- 
formed her proper wifely duty, she went back to 
Etienne, while the specious, smiling sweetness 
dropped off her face like a mask, displaced by the 
first expression of angry scorn. 

‘*Madame does not congratulate her brother?” 
resumed Mr. Kirkpatrick, as if just struck by some 
ill feeling between the two. 

“Eh? for what?” said madame quickly, looking 
from one to the other with a sharp glance of suspi- 
cion. ‘ What of good fortune then is his?” 

* Does not madame consider her brother’s success 
good fortune?” said Kirkpatrick, evasively, watch- 
ing her, lynx eyed, under all his gallantry. 

That iteration of “ brother”? seemed to irritate 
her. ‘ Mais, non, ilnest pas done mon frere,” she 
muttered, under her breath, but the lawyer caught 
at it instantly. 

** Not madame’s brother?” he repeated. ‘Surely 
she will not disown him for wishing to give hera 
sister almost as fair as herself?” 

“ Cest vrai?” hissed Eugenie through her teeth, 
then, turning to him: ‘*Ah, you think to throw 
by your sister, mon frere? you step over me to la 
bonne fortune ? Eh, Monsieur Lenoir?” vindictively 
defying the gesture, half of menace, half of appeal, 
at this moment made by Etienne. ‘I expose you! 
I trample on you for one liar, Etienne Dufournay!” 

Kirkpatrick smiled under cover of his great mus- 
tache. There was one of the desired links safely 
riveted; now for the next. 

‘‘ Madame wastes her emotion,” he said, with com- 
posure; ‘“‘and she wastes her power. Monsieur Du- 
fournay does not owe to the wife of Rutherford Freer 
the allegiance which might be due from Monsieur 
Lenoir tv his sister Eugenie. He has the right to 
make any marriage he may choose, and madame 
would do well to change her reproaches tor congrat- 
ulations upon the beauty and fortune within his 
reach.” 

At these words her dark face grew darker yet, 
with a fury that almost choked the French phrases 
whose familiar accents in her excitement rose most 
naturally to her tongue. 

“© Mais, mille diables !—Je le vous dis que je ne suis 
pas sa femme—C etait Eugenie, ma swur-qui est 
morte! Je suis Leontine, moi !—el je demande Etienne 
Dufvurnay moi meme! (But, thousand curses! I 
tell you lam not his wife. That was Eugenie, my 
sister—who is dead! I am Leontine! and I claim 
Etienne Dufournay myself!’’) 

The chain was indeed complete, with the riveting 
of this final and unexpected link! The rapid, brok- 
en sentences were like thunderbolts to the hearers. 
Etienne Dufournay raised his hand in impotent pro- 
test, while Rutherford Freer, who had sat silent, in 
his stupefaction hardly realizing the aim of the law- 
yer’s jinesse, now started to his feet, but staggered 
back into his chair, almost overcome by such a con- 
flict of emotions. Kirkpatrick alone, with all hisas- 
tonishment, remained@alm, trained, long since, by 








his legal experience, to hear developments the most 


astounding without losing his balance. So now he 
set coolly to work to take advantage of this admis- 
sion, explaining to Mademoiselle Lenoir that she bad 
placed herself within reach of the law by the forgery 
of a signature, and the extortion of money under 
false pretences, and that only a fall confession with 
satistactory proofs would save her from prosecution. 
Fairly taken in her own toils, the Frenchwoman, 
whose rage ha‘l betrayed more than she intended, 
sullenly agreed to the lawyer’s requirements, signed 
a deposition drawn up by him, and gave into his 
keeping a witnessed certificate of Eagenie’s death, 
three months before, together with a paper impor- 
tant to Daisy Meadows; both of which, for greater 
safety, she always carried about her person. 

Then, having gained all his points, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
unlocked the doors a= quietly as he had locked them, 
and dismissed the defeated plotters. 

**T doubt if you find any one to dispute possession 
of Monsieur Dufournay,” he said, pleasantly. ‘ Au 
revoir, Mam’selle Leontine,” and he bowed them out 
with all the grace of a courtier. 

His sarcasm proved terriblyearnest. By astrange 
coincidence he did see Laontine Lenoir again—once 
again, betore she vanished from mortal sight, to re- 
appear no more until Time shall be annihilated. 

It was the day following that eventful night just 
described. Kirkpatrick, at about dusk, was thread - 
ing one of the obscurer streets of the city, whither 
some business had called him, where his progress 
was arrested by an ever-increasing crowd, tremulous 
with one terrible whisper. Catching familiar names, 
Kirkpatrick listened until he had heard enough to 
make him demand admittance to the scene of the 
tragedy. Hisair of authority had its weight with 
the guardians of the public welfare, and he was al- 
lowed to enter the death-chamb sr of Leontine Lanoir. 

She had received a knife-thrust which, though not 
immediately fatal, must prove so within a few hours, 
She was perfectly conscious, and recognized Kirk- 
patrick at once, seeming to feel a certain relief in re- 
lating the whole horrible story. This was the sub- 
stance of it. 

Throughout the day following the exposure of their 
fraud, there had b2en ill-feeling between herself and 
Etienne Dufournay, which that evening, over their 
dinner, culminated in an angry quarrel. He refused 
to mpany her to New Orleans, yet would not suf- 
fet Her to remain with him in —, saying that he 
was tired of her tyranny, and determined to free 
himself. Upon which she taunted him with certain 
acts of his which had placed him in her power, until, 
at last, in a frenzy of rage and desperation, he drew 
a knife and stabbed her. But this was only half the 
horror of the tale. Maddened with jealousy of her 
scarce known rival, she had secretly mixed poison 
with Etienne’s favorite wine, to be administered if 
both threats and entreaties failed of accomplishing 
her purpose. Of this bottle of wine, adroitly sub- 
stituted for another, Etienne drank freely, and the 
poison being more rapid than the knife in its effects, 
he had fallen dead almost while dealing the fatal 
Dlow. His lifeless body now lay in the room adjoin- 
ing that wherein the woman, at once bis victim and 
his murderess, was gasping out the last breaths of a 
life that had been evil from the beginning. 

So perished the last shadow of the curse that had 
so long blighted the existence of Ratherford Freer, 

And Daisy? The varie agitation of the past few 
days bad proved too much for her, and Mrs. Wynd- 
ham left the sick bed that had now no need of her, 
only to hover anxiously around the one on which her 
little favorite was lving, in the fiery grasp of a fever. 
Meantime Judge Kirkpatrick had thrown himself, 
heart and soul, into the girl’s cause, devoting every 


leisure moment to the establishment of her rights, . 


But on this subject a word of explanation will be 
necessary. 

Leontine Lenoir and her ally, Etienne Dufournay, 
had organized a system of espionage by which every 
circumstance of Rutherford Freer’s life was open to 
them. In this manner his friendship with Daisy 
transpired, an as his now habitual reserve had hith- 
erto precluded anything like intimacy with any wo- 
man, they were not slow to put their own construc- 
tion upon this. Therc«fore they took care to inform 
themselves thoroughly concerning Daisy, and learned 
that she had but narrowly missed a very large in- 
heritance. A little later, by one of those strange 
chances constantly recurring, an ancient ebony cab- 
inet, formerly belonging to the Meadows family, and 
which, after old John Meadows’s death, was sold by 
the heir, together with the rest of the useless old- 
fashioned furniture, fell into their hands. Between 
the lid of the desk and its lining, they discovered a 
hidden will in Daisy’s favor, dated only afew days 
before the old man’s death. With the secretiveness 
that was one of his most strongly-marked character- 
istics, he had probably concealed it there until he 
should have sufficiently punished his daughter-in- 
law with the fear of Daisy’s disinheritance, then, be- 
ing suddenly struck down with a fit, he was never 
able to do her justice. At any rate, these two plot- 
ters were ready to seize on this apparent opportuni- 
ty to extort from Rutherford Freer a larger sum of 
money than their rapacity had ever before dared to 
hope. Accordingly Etienne Dufournay, in the char- 
acter of brother, proceeded to ——, to make arrange- 
ments with the young man, whose readiness to fall 
into the villanous scheme was never doubted. But 
Etienne, with French finesse, wished to reconnoitre 
the situation before making any proposal, and, see- 
ing Daisy meantime, he was touched to a new and 
genuine feeling by the beauty, innocence and gay, 
child-like sweetness which were like a revelation to 





him, and he began to consider if he might not win 
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for himself all this loveliness, with its accompanying | 
wealth, a project which Daisy’s thoughtlessnese un- | 


consciously encouraged. So, writing back favorable 
accounts of the progress of his negotiation, he mean- 
time carried on hisown plans. But Leontine, whose 
jealousy was on the alert—Monsieur Etienne no 
doubt having given good cause before—set a still 
more secret watch upon his movements, which re- 
sulted in bringing her in person, to put an end to 
this double-dealing. The rest of the story has al- 
ready been told. 

Rutherford Freer could not leave —— while there 


soon as she was pronounced out of danger, he went 
a‘ once to New Orleans, to substantiate the state- 
ments of Leontine Lenoir. Guided by her directions, 
he had little difficulty in finding the physician and 
the nurse who bad witnessed the death of Eugenie 
Lenoir,—by which name she passed, according toa 
coudition insisted on by Freer at the time of their 
separation, and to which the money that bought 
her silence bad always been addressed. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the wonderful resemblance 
existing between the twin sisters, had suggested to 
Leontine Lenoir the possibility of the fraud which 
had been so successfully carried out until her greed 
of gain had balked itself. The deception passing un- 
questioned, she had ventured, not only to assign to 
Etienne Dufournay the part of brother, but even to 
present herself to Rutherford Freer in her false char- 
acter, confident in her likeness to Eugenie, and in 
utter ignorance of the family of his wife, whom he 
had known in all only about six months, at a time, 
ton, when Leontine was absent in Paris, trying her 
own fortune. Eugenie had never alluded to her sis- 
ter, nor, indeed, to any other relative. For that 
matter, the Lenoirs were not very demonstrative as 
regards family affection—for which, perhaps, they 
had their own reasons. 

On Rutherford Freer’s return to ——, he found 
that some changes had taken place in Miss Esta- 
brook’s household, one of which was the absence of 
Daisy Meadows. Ned Sheldon vouched the informa- 
tion that she had gone to Europe with the future 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick. 

** Mrs. Evans?” asked the young man, with invol- 
untary surprise, glancing towards her empty seat. 

“ Hardly,” answered Ned. “The fair widow has 
lost the game. Mrs. Wyndham has trunipgd her 
trick,—that is, supposing she ever held any cards 
worth trumping, which I very much doubt.” 

From the same source Rutherford Freer learned 
that little Daisy would be an heiress, through a will 
that had “ somehow turned up” in her favor. While 
** the future Mrs. Kirkpatrick ” was seeking strength 
and amusement abroad for her protege, the judge 
was fighting her battle at home with such energy 
and skill as at length made her opponent glad to 
comproroise the matter. 

When Rutherford Freer met Daisy again, she had 
quite recovered her health and spirits. The same 
lovely Daisy, with an added grace, but keeping still 
the indefinable charm which she could never lose, 
and which gave her “ nothing in common with 
others.” 

‘* Mrs. Wyndham has brought me back, you see,” 
she said, “ or I have brought her back,—I don’t quite 
know which is the truth. Wont you come and see 
us?” 

What could he do but promise? 

When Mrs. Wyndham left them alone together, 
Daisy straightway fell into the old confidential strain 
ence so familiar to Rutherford Freer. 

*«T am going to share a secret with you,” she said, 
presently. ‘‘Mrs. Wyndham is really going to be 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick next winter. Nobody knows it 
certainly yet, but I can tell you.” 

So like her! just the little emphasis, meaning noth- 
ing, perhaps, but quickening the young man’s pulse, 
nevertheless. 

‘Mr. Freer,” she said, suddenly, “‘ you look pale 
and tired. You are workiug too hard. Now TI shall 
take a sister’s privilege to lecture you. May 1?” 

‘Certainly, Miss Daisy,” he replied, looking very 
persistently at the carpet. 

‘““Why don’t you say ‘ Sister Daisy?’ ” she asked, 
archly. 

Mr. Freer made no answer. 

“That reminds me of an old grievance,” said 
Daisy, laughing. ‘*‘ You very impolitely refused to 
say that you were my brother. Now I shall make 
you, as i threatened then. Speak, Mr. Freer!” 

But still he did not speak. 

“Mr. Freer, why wont you say you are my broth- 
er?” pleaded Daisy, in a tone that might have melt- 
ed a heart of stone. Rutherford Freer’s heart was 
not stone, nor his self-control iron. 

** Because I have not a brother’s feelings for you,” 
he exclaimed, passionately. 

‘“‘What feelings have you?” asked Daisy, innocent 
as her flowery namesake. 

Rutberford Freer’s heart gave a great bound that 
seemed almost to make him reel. He bent over 
Daisy soclose that she could feel his breath come 
and go quickly. 

‘Daisy, be careful! You have always been a 
temptation to me—a temptation that I conquered 
once, Heaven only knows how hardly! I know you 
are rich and I am poor—I know my disgraced life is 
not fit for your beauty and innocence—but if you 
speak to me as you spoke just now, I shall forget 
everything!” 

“ And then?—” said Daisy, her eyes, two tender, 
golden stars, bewildering his. 

And then Rutherford Freer “ forgot everything.” 

So it was that, one year later, Daisy Meadows gave 


, during the weeks when his chilling reserve made her 
was yet any question of Daisy’s recovery. but as_ 





| lined with silver and with gold, and are all designed 





herself forever into the keeping of the man who had 
taught her the meaning of true manhoud. 

Ned Sheldon volunteered to assist at the wedding- 
ceremony, in order, as he pathetically remarked, to 
prepare himself for his own approaching sacrifice, 
an observation for which he received a suitable re- 
buke from his bride-elect, pretty Madge Gilbert. 

Among Rutherford Freer’s most carefully guarded 
treasures is a little picture of himself, drawn by his 
wife before she was yet hisown. She sometimes tells 
him thatit was the only comfort of her loneliness 


fear that she had lost her friend; and she has even 
pretended to prize it more than the original. But he 
only smiles in answer, with a look that both under- 
stand. 

Miss Estabrook’s boarding-house is as pleasant as 
in the old days. Bright glances and gay laughter i 
enliven it, but I doubt if there is one heart within its | 
walls as supremely happy and content, as the little | 
heart which, in its luxurious southern home, beats 
only for Rutherford Freer. 





FACE-ENAMELING. 


Face-painting was not practised by the Greek la- 
dies in the time of Homer; but they afterwards used 
white-lead, and touched up their cheeks and lips 
with vermilion or a root called pederos, similar to 
alkanet- root. The Romans, according to Pliny, used 
cosmetics to preserve their complexion, consisting of 
pea-flour, barley-meal, eggs, wine-lees, hartshorn, 
bulbs of narcissus, etc. A sort of poultice was wade 
with these, which was kept on the face all night and 
part of the day. Poppzea, the wife of Nero, invented 
an ointment for the face, called from her name Pop- 
peanum, made of asses’ milk. Ovid, in his Medica- 
mina Faciei, says that two pounds of the barley 
brought from the Libyan fields, mixed with an equal 
quantity cf bean- flour, ten eggs, the sixth part ofa 
pound of hartshorn passed through a sieve, and 
twelve narcissus bulbs, two ounces of gum, as much 
Tuscan seed, and eighteen ounces of honey, will ren- 
der the face smocther and more brilliant than a mir- 
ror. The Romans also used fucus, a kind of rouge, 
for the cheeks, as early as the days of Plautus; pots 
ot this substance made of rock-crystal, similar to 
the modern, were found at Herculaneum. The 
rouge, or purpurissus, used by the Greek and Roman 
ladies was of a rose-color, and made of a white chalk, 
dissolved in a strong purple liquid, twice precipitated. 
The last precipitate was the rouge. They also used 
a red Syrian root called rizium, white lead (cerussa), 
and chalk (creta). The use of both red and white 
paint was, in the time of Augustus, confined to wo- 
men of quality. 

Artceus, king of the Medes, had amongst his sub- 
jects one Parsondes, a man renowned for his courage 
and strength. Parsondes baving observed that Nan- 
arus, the governor of Babylon, was very effeminate 
in his person, and shaved himself carefully, con- 
ceived a dislike for him, and asked the king to trans- 
fer his post tohim. The kingrefused; and Nanarus 
having heard what had occurred, swore to be re- 
venged on Parsondes. The gallant Mede was in- 
duced to drink sweet wines mixed with intoxicated 
drugs, and was taken before Nanarus, who asked 
him why he had tried to supplant him. ‘“ Because I 
thought myself more worthy of the honor, for I am 

more manly and more useful to the king than you, 
who are shaven, and have your eyes underlined with 
stibium, and your face painted with white-lead.” 
Nanarus then swore by Belus and by Mylitta (the 
Babylonian Venus), that he would quickly make 
Parsondes softer and fairer thanany woman. He had 
him shaved and rubbed with pumice-stone, batbed j 
twice a day, his eyes underlined with stibium, and | 
taught to sing and play upon the harp, and his hair : 
plaited like awoman’s. The experiment succeeded, 
and the manly Parsondes became as effeminate as 
Nanarus. Artzeus, the king, after seven years, heard 
of his favorite, and demanded that he should be re- 
stored. The ambassador who came with this de- 
mand was invited by Nanarus to a banquet, in the 
course of which one hundred and fifty female play- 
ers entered the hall, and Nanarus asked the ambas- 
sador which of the women he thought superior to 
the rest in beauty and accomplishments; upon 
which he pointed to Parsondes. The latter was then 
set free, and contrived on his return home to inflict | 
summary punishment on his enemy. 

The Chinese belles, having at night bedaubed them- ; 
selves with a mixture of tea. oil and rice-flour, scrape 
this off in the morning, and apply a white powder, ; 
called ‘* Meen Fun,” touching up the cheeks and nos- 
trils and the,tip of the tongue with a little carmine, 
and sprinkle rice-powder over the face as a finishing- 
touch. 














A ROMAN KITCHEN. 
Here is the picture of the kitchen of a Roman pa- 
trician. Its walls are covered with pictures in fresco, 
its floor is of marble, its utensils are of finest bronze, 


to represent something in air, earthor sea. It might 
be a pleasant pastime to broil on a gridiron whose 
silver bars represented the ribs of a skeleton of a fish, 
or to fry in a silver tortoise, or in a huge, terrible 
spider. To boil water in an elephant’s head, and to 
pour it through the trunk for a spout, might be rath- 
er entertaining. There were fancy and poetry in the 
kitchens of those days. The Romans added to their 
model kitchens an aviary and a fish pond; and it is 
but an old story to tell us how fish sporting in the 
water were often shown to guests, and then cooked 





and served, that there might be assurance of their 
freshness. 
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THE SIEGE OF DAMASCUS. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


DAMASCUS had surrendered, and the frightened 
Christians, long deprived of help, had reluctantly 
lowered the Cross, as the Crescent flashed up along 
the walls. The richer werchants and citizens had 
lett the place, under a safe conduct from Saladin, and 
those who remained-— chiefly the poorer class and 
women— sought in vain to escape through the strong- 
ly-barred and guarded portal. 

It was the evening of the conquest, when an emir, 
whose jewelled turban, and the rich baldric which 
bound his breast, proclaimed as a leader in the Sara- 
cen host, entered the pavilion of the Moslem mon- 
arch. His dark, flashing eye and the perfect sym- 
metry of his form and features were not unlike those 
of the former, while the restless glance and proud 
curl of the lip told of ambition more eager, if not 
more boundless, than his brother’s. 

** How, Melek?” said the soldan, without lifting 
his eyes from the despatches before him. ‘“D» the 
Christians rally, or has the success which the prophet 
hath granted subdued, at length, their proud spirit?” 

* They sue for mercy, my lord,” replied the emir; 
*‘ and, sooth to say, it pities me to see the poor and 
weak trembling to remain, yet unable to pay the 
tribute gold. I would give Damietta as their ransom !”” 

** Go, Melek: let them take oath they have not the 
required gold; give them a drachma, and dismiss 


them at the gate.” 


The emir bowed, till his glittering turban touched 
the hand of his brother, and hastened to falfil his 
errand. 

All night the wretched fugitives poured through 
the city gate: old men tottering on the arm of some 
son or daughter, women, whose pale cheeks and un- 
bound tresses told their distress, children hand in 
hand, bowed their lips to the cross, and passed the 
heathen guard, receiving a piece of silver at the gate, 
until, at length, the tall spires of the minarets began 
to glitter with the coming dawn. 

* Back! back!” cried the guard, as the fugitives 
still pressed on; “the ransom is ended!” 

A wild shriek rose in concert from the throng, as, 
wild with terror, they saw themselves hemmed in by 
the scimitars of the troops. 

As the sun rose clear, banners were seen advanc- 
ing, and, heading his splendid guard, Saladin ad- 
vanced, borne on his jet-black steed. His kingly eye 
swept for a moment the crouching throng of fugi- 
tives, then, turning to Melek, be said: 

“ Brother, you have performed your alms; now let 
me bestow mine.” And, waving his hand, he order- 
ed the gate to be flang wide, bidding the crowd pass 
through. 

Placing a guard in the mosques and palaces, Sa- 
ladin, in a few days, left the ciiy, knowing his pas- 
sage to the city would be vontested. Meanwhile the 
Christians were not idle. A large body of Templars 
had moved across the desert, under their indomitable 
leader, Reginald de St. Aldemar, and, leaving a few 
of their number to defend Jerusalem, had rapidly 
crossed the plains of the Jordan. While Saladin had 
drawn towards the mountains, the bravest of his 
emirs, Mustapha Achmet, with ten thousand Kards 
and Saracens, hastened to intercept their path. 

The plains around the city were crowded with 
Christian fugitives, when, like a black cloud, the 
Moslems stooped upon them. Rapidly the Saracens 
swept down from tbe surrounding hills, until the 
plain was white with flashing turbans, their dark, 
swarthy brows and jewelled vestments moving 
strangely among the motley crowd of Jews and 
Christians, Suddenly, on the heights which skirted 
the Lebanon Range, the tali forms and mail-clad 
horses of the Templars appeared like a serried 
phalanx. 

The terrified women and children saw their dan- 
ger, and clung to one another in despair. The Tem- 
plars saw it, too, and instantly staying charge, press- 
ed back their horses until they reared. 

It was a goodly sight, as they ranged rank on rank, 
the noblest soldiery in Christendom, their long lances 
held in rest, and their noble countenances seen 
through the bars of the raised visor. The glittering 
cross of the order flashed in the beams of morning, 
as it towered over the crested helms below. 

For a moment all seemed uncertain. The crowd of 
helpless beings, at the mercy ot the foe, blanched the 
brows of those who would have faced a thousand 
infidels. 

A moment only intervened, and Mustapha, whose 
cruelty equalled his renown, ordered the helpless 
band to be massacred. As the death-shrieks arose, 
the trumpets of the knights sounded. A shout arose 
that shook the rocks around: 

“For the Temple! for the Temple! Ha, Bav- 
SEANT!” And, in thundering charge,they swept down 
upon the heathen host. 

Back and forward surged the tide of battle—swords 
met, and mail rang on mail. The countless throngs 
of Saracens, borne back by the irresistible charge of 
the knights, again and again rallied, and hung like 
dark masses of clouds on the horizon. 

Apart from the main tide of battle, one knight bad 
long contended with unequal odds. Many a swarthy 
foe fell before his arm. As he turned to rejxin the 
ranks, acry of pain met his ear; and, pausing near 
the spot, the tones of a female voice were distinctly 
autvible. Advancing in the direction whence it pro- 
ceeded, he beheld a being of singular loveliness 
kneeling in the tangled shade of the forest. Her face, 








of exquisite beauty, was c'onced by pain and fear, 
and the heavy masses of her hair, which veiled her 
slight figure, were wet with blood. 

Eustace de Vincent gazed for a moment on the suf- 
ferer, and then, to 2 few entreating words spoken in 
Norman French, promised the protection sought. 
Binding up, with the skill taught by the rules of his 
order, the arm of the mai.'en, be consigned her to 
the guard of his squires, with orders to convey her 
from the field, and, remounting, galloped back to 
the host. 

The day pressed hard upon the Templars, outnum- 
bered six toone. They fought long and well, but, as 
their war-cry grew fainter, the horde of Saracens 
yelled louder and louder. In vain they charged, with 
sweeping blows, the scattered front of the foe. In 
vain they thronged to fill the places of the fallen. 
Fresh enemies assailed them, and the field, heaped 
with slain, seemed yet alive with countless foes. 

At length, facing the foe, with the guarded banner 
in the midst, slowly they began the retreat. Avoid- 
ing their charge, like ihat of a roused lion, the Sara- 
cens kept at bay, their unerring arrows, from a dis- 
tance, making some steeds run masterless o’er the 
plain. One by one the champions fell, and their war- 
ery, “ For the Temple!” quivered from white lips, as 
they were trampled under the horses’ feet. 

At length Aldemar, with a band of twenty lances 
of the hundreds he had that morning led, arrived at 
the margin of a stream that wound its thread of sil- 
ver through the sands. The ‘‘ Ullahs” of the infi- 
dels rang faintly, as they plunged into the wave, 
and, for a moment halting, looked again towards 
Damascus. 

Among the survivors was De Vincent, who held 
the rank of Preceptor, and was accounted one of the 
bravest knights in Christendom. Turning to the 
leader, from whose side the blood flowed rapidly, he 
said: 

** Yonder city, most noble master, claims my vow. 
Christians are dying there—one I have pledged to 
save. With six lances, or é/vne, I must return to re- 
deem my word.” 

“Go, my brother, if mercy calls thee,” said the 
dying leader, as, falling from his horse, his eye rest- 
ed for a moment on the banner-cross, then glazed in 
the fixed stare of death. 

Trailing their lances in the dust, six knights fol- 
lowed De Vincent, ieaving the remainder to guard 
the body of the fallen chief. 

Winding through circuitous paths, a few hours 
brought them under the walls of Damascus, and, at 
an angle of the wall where a sally-port had been lett 
unguarded, De Vincent stationed his forlorn hope. 
Midnight had scarcely arrived, when the postern was 
opened, and a young man, whose black hair and 
beard spoke Oriental lineage,stood before the knights. 

** Silence, and the city is yours!’ he said. ‘“ Fol- 
low me!” 

Swiftly leading the way up a winding stair, which 
opened on a sort of courtyard, they found themselves 
in the presence of the guard, who, secure in fancied 
safety, were sleeping heavily. A thrust, quickly 
given, prevented all outcry, and, from the door of a 
small tower emerging upon the rampart, the knights, 
closely following each other, sounded their terrible 
war-cry, and charged the astonished Saracens. A 
fierce conflict ensued, as the panic-struck foe fled be- 
fore their dauntless assailants. 

« Fly, Andreas, and raise the standard of the Cross 
on the wall!” said the girl, as she stood listening to 
the clash of arms, which reached the most distant 
quarter of the city. 

‘‘ Nay, brother, do you falter?” she added, as the 
youth who had opened the vostern hesitated; ‘‘ then 
will I.” 

She sprang to the rampart, and, with her arm 
bound by a scarf, seized a battle-axe, and dealt blow 
after blow on the heathen banner-staff. Andreas 
hastened to the aid of his heroic sister, and, striking 
down a Turk stealthily advancing towards her, soon, 
by their united efforts, the Cross once more arose 
above the walls. 

Cries of triumph soon echoed below, as De Vin- 
cent, opening the gates, welcomed back the Chris- 
tians, who thronged to tue ail of the Templars; and 
as the knight, now commander of Damascus, trod 
the rampart, he recognized, in the form fallen before 
the standard, his protege of the battle-field, whose 
white garments had rendered her too conspicuous a 
mark for the heathen shaft; and as the soldiers 
raised the slight form upon their breekles,a moan 
burst from the lips of all, as they gazed on the still, 
marble face. The Greek girl was dead. 


THE FOOT OF A HORSE. 

The human hand has often been taken to illustrate 
divine wisdom—and very well. But have you ever 
examined your horse’s foot? It is hardly less curious, 
in its way. Its parts are <c..ewbat complicated, yet 
their design is simple and obvious. The hoof is not, 
as it appears to the careless eye, a mere lump of in- 
sensible bone fastened to a leg by a joint. It is made 





up of a series of thin layers, or leaves, of horn, about | ‘ 


five hundred in number, nicely fitted to each other, 
and forming a lining to the foot itself. Then there are 
a8 many more layers, belonging to what is called the 
“coffin bone,” and fitted into this. These are elastic. 
Take a quire of paper and insert the leaves, one by 
one, into those of another quire, and you will get some 


idea of the arrangements of the several layers. The | , 
horse’s weight rests on as many elasticsprings asthere | 4 
are layers in his four feet—ab ut 4000; contrived, not | 


only fur conveyance of the horse’s own body, but 
for whatever burdens may be laid on him. 
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| THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 8QU 


(See Emerson's Fabli 
BY HENRY ABBEY. 


Some comatose dullards in Great Britain 
Have said some sentences | can't endure 
*“Jtis all ours the Americans have written, 
For of their own they have no literature 
Longfellow is but Tennyson and water, 


Saxe is Hood, and Finerson, Carlyle."* 
I wonder if Great Britain has bethought? 
From whence her own works sprang the 
Surely, she owes much to Greek and Roma 


She has another languaye, that ts all 
But we, we speak the English tongue ine 

Hence have no works that we our own ¢ 
All pity’s null! Yankees, what shall we « 
Should we invent a language, they ‘d clatu 





CELEBRATED DUEI - 


One of the most celebrated of duellista, t 
de Larilliere, was a native of Bordeaux. |: 
the time of our story a man of between t 
and forty years of age, tall, well-made, # 
polished manners; in short, his appearan: 
belied the good-for-nothing kind of life he w. 
habit of leading. One day while be was wal) 
a friend, or, rather, an accomplice, in the 
quented street of Bordeaux, he saw ap 
them, on the same side of the way, one of 1: 
and most honorable merchants of the tow: 
newly-married wife upon his arm. When | 
couple were within hearing, Larilliere 
courteously towards them, hat in hand, an 
smile upon his lips, and with ail the outw 
blance of a well-bred man, who is about > 
himself of a speech of more than ordinary } 
**] beg your pardon,” sald he, addressing bh 
the merchant, who with his wite bad abrup! \ 
‘but I bave just made a bet with my frien’ 
have the honor of presenting to you,” her 
tioned his friend’s name and qaality in «). 
‘that I will kiss your wife on your arm "’- 
band, knowing the count’s character and re: 
here became ghastly pale —“ after having, t 
given you a box on the ear.” Saying this, | 
creant stared impudeutly in the face of th 
merchant, who was, however, still more a 
find, spite of all the resistance he could « 
threats put into immediate cxecation, A. 
and a meeting followed as a matter of cont 
resulted in the injured party receiving | 
wound, and the aggressor going forth in : 
new victims, 

After proceeding for some time in th: 
Larillicre was enabled to boast of having 
less than eleven individuals; of those whor 
merely wounded, he took no kind of ace: 
had fought altogether upwards of forty ( 
was bent upon making up his dozen, atter 
proposed to rest for a time, and to continue . 
tice with a new cavalry sabre, to which, a» 
far more deadly weapon than the ordins 
sword, he hud taken a strange fancy. Tir 
desire of his was not destined to be realiz 
was himself killed in @ duel, under rathe: 
circumstances, a few days after the deat! 
eleventh, and last, victim. 

On the evening of a masked ball at the gra 
tre at Bordeaux, Larilliere was seated in #), 
ing cafe, which he was in the habit of fre 
with the members of his own particular se! 
eleven o'clock, and our duellist, who bad 
the t abandoned by his ordinary con 
feeling in no particularly quarrelsome bu:. 
occupied in peacefully imbibing a glass ¢! 
Suddenly, a tall young man, wearing a bla 
no, and with his face conceale] behind at 
vet mask, entered the cafe, and strode o 
table at which Larilliere was seated. 

None of the ordinary habitues of the cafe) 
particular notice of the new comer on bix « 
as the masked ball, which was to take p> 
night, sufficiently explained his costume, 
sooner was the mysterious visitor observe 
vicinity ot Larilliere’s table, than all eyes 
tracted towards him. Without @ single pr: 
observation he seized hold of Larilliere’s gla 
away the punch it contained, and ordered U 
in a loud voice, to bring a small bottle of » 
place of it. 

Witnesses of the scene say that, at this 
for the first time in their lives, they obser 
liere turn pale. It was the commun belie! 
deaux that, during the fifteen years this 
been applying himself to the task of destre 
haA never once allowed his countenance 
the slightest emotion. “Scoundrel!” hee 
to his masked adversary, “ you do not kp 
am,’ making, at the same moment, a vigo 
unsuccesstu! effurt to remove the mask 
stranger's face. . 

“1 know who you are perfectly well,” cold 
the unknown, forcing Larilliere violently t 
one hand. A!l present started to thetr ° 
though no one among them ventured to : 
the disputants, they contemplated, none 
anxiously, the isene of this strange provocat 

“ Waiter!” exclaimed the unknown, “ 
with that bottle of orgeat.” 

At thie second command the bottle was 
whereupon the masked man, still standing 
ately in front of Larilliere, who was foam! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Vien} 
THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 


(See Emerson's ** Fable.’*) 





BY HENRY ABBEY. 





Some comatose dullards in Great Britain 
Have said some sentences I can't endure: 
“It is all ours the Americans have written, 
For of their own they have no literature; 
Longfellow is but Tennyson and water, 
Saxe is Hood, and Emerson, Carlyle.’* 
I wonder if Great Britain has bethought her 
From whence her own works sprang the while; 
Surely, she owes much to Greek and Roman— 
She has another language, that is all. 
But we, we speak the English tongue in common; 
Hence have no works that we our own can call. 
All pity’s null! Yankees, what shall we do ? 
Should we invent a language, they'd claim that too. 


CELEBRATED DUELS. 


One of the most celebrated of duellists, the Count 
de Larilliere, was a native of Bordeaux. He was at 
the time of our story a man of between thirty-five 
and forty years of age, tall, well-made, and with 
polished manners; in short, his appearance utterly 
belied the good-for-nothing kind of life he was in the 
habit of leading. One day while he was walking with 
a friend, or, rather, an accomplice, in the most fre- 
quented street of Bordeaux, he saw approaching 
them, on the same side of the way, one of the richest 
and most honorable merchants of the town with his 
newly-married wife upon his arm. When the young 
couple were within hearing, Larilliere ajivanced 
courteously towards them, hat in hand, and witha 
smile upon his lips, and with ail the outward sem- 
blance of a well-bred man, who is about to deliver 
himself of a speech of more than ordinary politeness. 
“I beg your pardon,” said he, addressing himself to 
the merchant, who with his wite had abruptly halted, 
“but I bave just made a bet with my friend, whom I 
have the honor of presenting to you,” here he men- 
tioned his friend’s name and quality in due form, 
“that I will kiss your wife on your arm ”’—the hus- 
band, knowing the count’s character and reputation, 
here became ghastly pale —“ after having, first of all, 
given you a box on the ear.” Saying this, the mis- 
creant stared impudeutly in the face of the amazed 
merchant, who was, however, still more amazed te 
find, spite of all the resistance he could offer, both 
threats put into immediate cxecution. A challenge 
and a meeting followed as a matter of course, which 
resulted in the injured party receiving his death 





new victims. 

After proceeding for some time in this course, 
Larillicre was enabled to boast of baving killed no 
less than eleven individuals; of those whom he had 
merely wounded, he took no kind of account. He 
had fought altogether upwards of forty duels and 
was bent upon making up his d»zen, after which he 
proposed to rest for a time, and to continue his prac- 
tice with a new cavalry sabre, to whivh, as being a 
far more deadly weapon than the ordinary small- 
sword, he had taken a strange fancy. This laudable 
desire of his was not destined to be realized, for he 
was himself killed in a duel, under rather strange 
circumstances, a few days after the death of his 
eleventh, and last, victim. 

On the evening of a masked ball at the grand thea- 
tre at Bordeaux, Larilliere was seated in an adjoin- 
ing cafe, which he was in the habit of frequenting 
with the members of his own particular set. It was 
eleven o’clock, and our duellist, who had beén for 
the moment abandoned by his ordinary companions, 
feeling in no particularly quarrelsome humor, was 
occupied in peacefully imbibing a glass of punch. 
Suddenly, a tall young man, wearing a black domi- 
no, and with his face concealed behind a black vel- 
vet mask, entered the cafe, and strode up to the 
table at which Larilliere was seated. 

None of the ordinary habitues of the cafe took any 
particular notice of the new comer on his entrance, 
as the masked ball, which was to take place that 
night, sufficiently explained his costume; but, no 
sooner was the mysterious visitor observed in the 
vicinity of Larilliere’s table, than all eyes were at- 
tracted towards him. Without a single preliminary 
observation he seized hold of Larilliere’s glass, threw 
away the punch it contained, and ordered the waiter, 
in a loud voice, to bring a small bottle of orgeat in 
place of it. 

Witnesses of the scene say that, at this moment, 
for the first time in their lives, they observed Laril- 
liere turn pale. It was the common belief in Bor- 
deaux that, during the fifteen years this man had 
been applying himself to the task of destruction, he 
had never once allowed his countenance to betray 
the slightest emotion. ‘ Scoundrel!” he exclaimed 
to his masked adversary, ‘“ you do not know who I 
am,” making, at the same moment, a vigorous but 
unsuccessful effort to remove the mame from the 
stranger’s face. 

“I know who youare perfectly well,” coldly replied 
the unknown, forcing Larilliere violently back with 
one hand. Al!l present started to their feet, and, 
though no one among them ventured to approach 
the disputants, they contemplated, none the Icss 
anxiously, the issue of this strange provocation. 

‘“‘ Waiter!” exclaimed the unknown, “be quick 
with that bottle of orgeat.” 

At this second command the bottle was brought; 
whereupon the masked man, still standing immedi- 
ately in front of Larilliere, who was foaming at the 
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wound, and the aggressor going forth in search of 








mouth with Tage, proceeded to drawe pistol f from his | 
right-hand pocket. Thon, addressing his adversary, 
- said: 

“If in the presence of this company, and for my 
Own personal satistaction, you do not at once swallow 
this glass of orgeat, I will blow out your brains with 
as little compunction as I would those of a dog. 
Should you, however, perform my bidding, I will 
then do you the honor of fighting with you to-morrow 
morning.” 


** With thesabre?” asked Larilliere, ina paroxysm 
of rage. 

“ With whatever weapon you please,” replied the 
stranger, disdainfully. Whereupon Larilliere swal- 
lowed the orgeat, with an expression of countenance 
as though it were to him the dregs of a bitter cup 
indeed, while every one present preserved a death- 
like silence. 

The masked man, satisfied with the effect produced 
by his provocation, now retired; saying to Larilliere 
as he did so, in a tone of voice loud enough to be 
heard by the lookers-on: 

“ To-day I have humbled you sufficiently; to-mor- 
row I intend to take your life. My seconds wil! wait 
on you at eight o’clock in the morning. We will 
fight on the spot where you killed the young Cheva- 
lier de C.” 

This was the name of the count’s eleventh victim. 

The following morning, Larilliere found himself in 
the presence of a man no longer wearing a mask, and 
who appeared to be some twenty-five yearsold. The 
seconds by whom he was accompanied, were two 
cummon soldiers, belonging to one of the regiments 
stationed in the citadel of Blaye. The bearing of the 
unknown was collected and dignified, and singularly 
resolute. His seconds had brought weapons to the 
ground, but Larilliere’s seconds took exception to 
them, at which a scarcely perceptible smile passed 
over the stranger’s face. 

On taking his position, Larilliere turned towards 
the second nearest to him, and said, in an undertone, 
“ For once, I believe, I have found my equal.” 

The combat commenced. At the first passes the 
count was confirmed in his opinion, that he had to 
deal with a skillful adversary. However, his courage 
did not fail him, though there were times when he 
seemed to lose his accustomed composure. Lunges 
and parryings succeeded each otber with rapidity on 
both sides. Larilliere, desirous of bringing the affair 
to a close, had already tried his finishing thrust two 
or three times, but only to find his sword turned 
aside by his adversary’s blade Harassed at fiuding 
his efforts unavailing, he insolently remarked to his 
opponent, “* Well, sir, at what hour do you intend to 
kill me?” 

There was a momentary silence, broken only by 
the clash of the two swords. Then the stranger, who 
seemed to have profited by that slight interval to as- 
sure himself that the advantage of the encounter lay 
decidedly with him, quietly replied to Larilliere’s 
last question, “Immediately.” Saying which, he 
thrust the point of his sword between the ribs of his 
adversary, whosprang back wards, tottered, and sank 
into the arms of his nearest second. Putting his 
right hand to his wound, the count said, with diffi- 
culty, “ That, sir, is not a sabre cut; it is a thrust 
with the point—with the sabre I feared noone.” In 
a few moments he fell back dead. 

The stranger now advanced politely towards the 
seconds of his victim, and inquired if he was at liberty 
to depart. 

*¢ Will you at least tell us your name?” asked they, 
in reply. 

Larilliere’s opponent proved to be one of the young 
officers of the garrison at Blaye. When the fact of 
the count’s death became generally known in Bor- 
deaux, many mothers of families actually had masses 
said, in thankfulness to the Almighty, for having 
delivered them from so dreaded a scourge. 

After this detestable count’s death, there sprang 
up in Bordeaux a tribe of duellists, obstinately pre- 
pared to contest with each other the succession to 
that vacant post of infamy, which the count had for 
several years filled without a rival. Among these 
aspirants were two, more audacious and resolute 
than the rest, who eventually remained masters of 
the field of action, and for five years rivalled each 
other in effrontery and temerity, with the view of 
obtaining the coveted title of “ first blade.” In this 
strange kind of contest, in which each at times gave 
proofs of a laudable courage, they displayed no lack 
of artifice to impart to their more insolent provoca- 
tions all the importance of a great scandal. One of 
the pair, an Italian by birth, but resident in France 
for a considerable time, and recently settled at Bor- 
deaux, was the Marqnis de Lignano, better known 
by the simple title of the Marquis. He was rather 
above thirty-five yearsof age; of a emal!, thin, weak- 
ly figure; and with a repulsive, sickly-looking coun- 
tenance. He was excessively nervous and petulant. 
The sound of his voice grated most disagreeably on 
the ear, and it was impossible to look at the man 
while he was speaking, with his head insolently 
thrown back, without conceiving a strong prejudice 
against him. 

The marquis handled his sword like no other indi- 
vidual skillful of fence; his lunges were lively, jerky, 
in fact, singularly rapid, and uncommonly mortal. 
He recognized but a single rival; only one foeman 
really worthy of his steel. This was bis intimate 
friend, M. Lucien Claveau, who for the moment 
shared his glory, but whom be hoped some day to 
kill, and so peaceably to enjoy the successicn of the 
deceased Count de Larilliere. The inhabitants of 
Bordeaux, victims of the turpitudes of this pair of 
spadassins, on their part looked forward with inter- 
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est to a contest which ‘they new to be inevitable, 
and the issue of which would be their certain deliv- | 
erance from one or the other scourge. Meanwhile, 
the Marquis and Lucien Claveau seemed on the mest 
intimate and agreeable terms. 

Some few days subsequent to a meeting which re- 
sulted in the marquis killing his adversary (and | 
which made « great noise at the time on account of | 
the peculiarly unjustifiable act which led to it), Lu- 
cien Claveau, priding himself upon his brute strength, | 
and jealous of bis rival’s reputation, resolved to outdo 
the marquis in some more than ordinarily extrava- 
gant proceeding. For this purpose he went one even- 
ing to the opera, accompanied by a friend and ac- 
complice. Claveau, having slowly scanned the dif- 
ferent individuals seated in the stalls, tixed upon the 
particular person whom he would insult, and then 
sat himself immediately behind that person. The 
curtain rose for the continuation of the performance, 
and when the audience were eagerly listening to the 
singers, Claveau drew from his pocket a pack of 
cards, which be gravely proceeded to shufile; watch- 
ing all the while, witha fierce look, the slightest 
movements of the individual with whom he was bent 
upon picking a quarrel. His friend baving cut the 
cards, he dealt to his friend and to bimself, and this 
pair of spadassins commenced playing a game of 
ecarte on the crown of a hat, as unconcernedly as 
though they had been in the card-room of their clab. 
Suddenly, and precisely at the moment when the 
principal singer entered, Claveau cried out so that 
the whole house might hear him: 

7 mark the king!” 

A loud murmur followed this untimely exclamation. 

* Silence!” shouted the predestined victim, looking 
round at Claveau, and perfectly unconscious of the 
fate in store for him. 

*T tell you that I mark the king!” roared Claveau, 
darting back on him a savage glance. 

“And 1 tell you that you are an ill mannered 
fellow,”’ was the response. 

At these words the duellist rose, and, in the midst 
of the clamor raised by the protests of the audience, 
gave a sharp box on the ear to the unhappy individ- 
ual who hai ventured to remonstrate with him. 
Addresses were, of course, exchanged, and Lucien 
Claveau quitited the theatre perfectly sati:fied; for 
the outrage had been as public as possible. On the 
tollowing day the duellist killed his man, and thought 
himself entitled to share the marquis’s hunors. 

When the latter was informed of all the details of 
the quarrel, he called immediately on Claveau to 
congratulate him. 

“What you have been doing is certainly rather 
remarkable in its way,” said the marquis, “but I 
promise you I will hit upon something better still.” 

** That is bardly poss‘ble,” replied his friend, ‘* un- 
less we ourselves were to fight, and—” 

“So, then, you , too, think of this coming about 
between us, do you?” asked the marquis, regarding 
his rival languidly. 

** One day or other, I fear, we shall be compelled to 
fight,” rejoined Claveau. ‘We shall be forced to 
take the step, sooner or later, 1 fancy, in defence of 
our reputa tions.” 

** My poor triend, I hope not!” exclaimed Lignano, 
grasping Claveau’s hand with an affectation of ten- 
derness. 

“Dear old fellow!’? responded the other, pumping 
up with considerable effort a hypocritcal tear. 

One can imagine a couple of hyenas, as they dis- 
pute in the night time over some dead body, inter- 
changing such sickening expressions of sympathy. 

** Erelong you shall hear me talked about,” rejoin- 
ed the marquis, on taking leave. Indeed he was not 
the man to allow Lucien Claveau to enjoy his 
triumph long. 

One summer’s evening, towards seven o’clock, and 
at the moment when the inhabitants of Bordeaux 
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turn out of doors to breathe the cool, refreshing air, 
at the close of some sultry day, the Marquis de Lig- 
nano, accompanied by a couple of his creatures, took 
up @ position in the Rue Sainte Catherine, at the | 
corner of the gallery. The marquis wus elegantly 
dressed and delicately gloved, according to bis habit, 
and carried in his hand a thin, flexible switch, with 
which he played like a man who is happy and con- 
tented with himself. From time to time, however, 
he showed sigus of impatience, and, evidently, ab- 





ruptly quitted his position at the angle of twostreets, 
and going into the middle of the road, gazed tor a! 
minute or two in the direction of the Place de la! 
Comedie. Evidently disappointed in his expecta- | 
tions, he returned to his two comrades, exchanged a 
few words with them, and resumed his scrutiny. | 
After a few turns backwards and forwards, the mar- 
quis again approached his acolytes, and said to them, 
in an undertone: 

‘*Now, pay particular attention; here comes my 
man.”’ 

The individual whom the marquis styled his man, 
was a distinguished-looking personage, voung, hand- 
some and well-dressed, and was engaged in humming 
a lively tune while leisurely pursuing his way, appa- 
rently indifferent to every: hing around. He was 
much surprised when, at a few yards from the cor- 
ner of the street, our bully advanced towards him, 
and saluted him with mock politeness. The young 
man stepped suddenly, but, before he had time to 
speak, the marquis, holding out his switch on a level 
with his knees, said to him: 

‘“*I beg your pardon, sir, but give yourself the 
trouble to jump over this.” 

The young man looked hard at this antaerepter for 
@ moment, then smiled, and jumped over the switch, 
and, still smiling, went his way, fully believing the 
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marquis to bea tunat ic. This mistake simply saved 
his life. The marquis on his part, stupetied at the 


so readily acquiescing in his demand, became furious, 
His design had signally failed, and might fail a sec- 
ond, and evon a third time. Under any circum- 
stances all had to be gone through again, and as it 
Was necessary that he should select his intended 
victim, he had to wait before he couli renew his ex- 
periment. 

At length the wished fur moment arrived. While 
the marquis was looking towards the Place de la 
Domedie, he observed, some distance off, a yvoung 
ofticer of the garrison advancing along the footpath. 
This time it was more than probable something seri- 
ous would result, and the marquis therefore made a 
sign to his friends, so that they might be prepared 
for any emergency. Each moment brought the offi- 
cer nearer to these three scoundrels. He proved to 
be a young man about five-and-twenty years of age, 
who was already a captain, and consequently carried 
his head high. With his left hand resting on the 
hilt of his sword, he strolled along, with that easy 
careleseness which is the soldiei’s privilege under all 
circumstances, 

When he had arrived within a few yards of the 
marquis, the latter advanced towards bim with his 
accustomed air of politeness, and holding out his 
switch as he had done before, repeated his invitation 
in these terms: 

**Monsieur le Capitaine, be kind enough to jump 
over this switch.” 

The ofticer halted, and haughti'y su: veyed the in- 
solent individual before him trom hed to fvot, at tirst 
without the slightest symptom of anger, but also 
without fear—in truth, be was not quite certain that 
he had not a madwan to deal with. When the war- 
quis observed this temporary hesitation, he saw the 
ofticer was prepared to resist him, and believing he 
had found the man he wanted, drew himself up, and 
in a haughty tone ordered him to jump forthwith, 
Indignant at this insolent provocation, the officer 
thonght the proper thing to do was to send tie 
switch with a kick into the middle of the road, and 
then to roundly box the marquis's ears. The latter, 
on being struck more than once, danced about and 
stormed, and his rage prevented him from uttering a 
single intelligible word. Meanwhile his two aeccom- 
plices endeavored to appease him, for a crowd had 
collected around. The young officer, who had not 
lost his composure for a moment, having given his 
address, prepared to elbow his way through the 
throng, seemingly utterly indifferent to the scrape in 
which he had thoughtlessly involved himself. 

The following day, about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the Marquis de Lignano and his two seconds re- 
paired to a little wood in the commune of Pessa:, 
quite close to Bordeaux, where they found their ad- 
versary of the night before, who had brought with 
him two officers and the doctor of his regiment. It 
had been arranged that the duel should be fought 
with the smaill-sword, and, on the part of the mar- 
quis, it had been stipulated that slight wounds were 
not to count, and that the conquest should only ter- 
minate when one of them tad fallen. In short, 
enough blood was required to wipe out the irjaries 
which the marquis considered be had sustained. 

According to the universally recognized code of 
the (uel, from the moment when the secon!'s place 
the swords in the hands of the two adversaries, each 
combatant, no matter what may be the reason that 
has brought them face to face, is alike sacred against 
insult on the part of the other. The Marquis de 
Lignano, nevertheless, had the insolence to hold ovt 
his switch again in front of his adversary, and to say 
to him: 

** Monsieur le Capitaine, there is yet time. Will 
you jump now?” 

“Sir,” replied the efficer, coldly, ‘*he who insults 
his adversary on the ground is a contemptible 
scoundrel.” 

“You will not jump, then? Well, all the worse 
for you;” and, with a rapid movement, he drew his 
switch across the officer’s face. 

The marquis’s seconds laughed; as to the officer's 
seconds and the doctor, they reddened with indigna- 
tion at having to do with such scum of society. 

The two opponents took up their positions. The 
marquis was a peculiar, but not a first-rate swords- 
man. In order, thereture, that he might finish off 
his adversary as quickly as possible, he sought to 
tire hia: during the first two or three minutes, 
barassi::g him with all manner of feints, until, over- 
come with fatigue, he should lay himself open to an 
easy thrust. Watching his opportunity, the marquis 
gave aterrible lunge, which drove his sword riyht 
through the unfortunate officer's body. The unhap- 
py man reeled back on tbe grass. The doctor placed 
his hand upon his neart, and found it had already 
ceased to beat. 

The dead man’s seconds, overcome with grief, 
grasped his hand for the last time; they were both 
friends of his of long standing. One of them, kneel- 
ing down, was about to close the vacant eyes, when 
Lignano touched him on the shoulder, and repeated 
in his ear the sinister words: 

* Monsieur, will you jump?” 

The latter looked for a moment at the marquis, 
and, without replying, seized the sword upon which 
the corpse of his friend had fallen, and at once plac- 
ed himself in position. At the end of some seconds, 
during which the < fficer had shown much useless 
resolution, he received 4 sword-thrust in the breast, 
and rolled expiring on the ground. He had, how- 
ever, a few minutes yet to live. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 780.] 
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THE FAIRY TEACHEBS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


ee eee 


As I wandered down the forest lonely, 
Listening to the whippoorwill’s sad tune, 
And the gloomy path illumined only 
By the pale rays of the silvery moon,— 
Planned I for a life with nought of sorrow, 
Glorious visions, but too soon to fade, 
Like the bursting of a splendid bubble 
When in all its gorgeousness arrayed. 


While these thoughts into my mind were stealing, 
While I wandered in the wildwood shade, 
Suddenly the parting boughs revealing, 
Viewed I fairies dancing in the glade ;— 
- Dancing lightly to a witching measure, 
Scarcely bent the grass beneath their feet, 
And meanwhile arose a song of pleasure 
From the fays in numbers soft and sweet: 


“* When the moon, pale and bright, 
Bathes our haunts in silvery light, 
And the stars mid the blue 
Smiling look on us too, 

Then we dance ‘neath their glance, 
And their rays our joys enhance. 
Dewy grass ‘neath our feet 
Scarcely heeds our footsteps fleet. 
Mirth, and glee, and joy are ours, 
As we sport amid the flowers!"’ 


Then they circled round their queen in homage, 
As she sat enthroned in lily bell, 
With an air of graceful condescension 
Listening to the tales they had to tell. 
One had freed a fly from web of spider, 
One had comforted poor Violet, 
As with half-closed eye she lay beside her, 
And with dewdrops her parched lips had wet. 


One had strewed some sweets about an ant-hill, 
For the busy laborers to hoard; 
One had rolled his burden for a beetle, 
And a wandering kitten home restor:d. 
Some had carried pleasant dreams to people, 
Some themselves had dreamed the time away 
On a leafy couch, or mid flower-petals, 
Others had grown tired with thoughtless play. 


As they spoke, the gracious queen smiled on them, 
When they had performed their duties well, 

And a leafy crown she placed upon them, 
Bending forward from her lily bell. 

But the idlers she dismissed with sadness, 
And they left the band in deep disgrace; 

For they could not share their joy and gladness, 
Till their deeds had won them worthy place. 


Then the fairy train, with songs and laughter, 
Quickly vanished down the glade frem sight, 

And, with longing gaze, I wandered after, 
Wishing I might share in their delight. 

But I'd learned a lesson from the fairies, 
Learned that every kind and loving deed 

True content and pleasure with it carries, 
Feelings selfishness will ever need! 
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BOOK III. 


BY MOY THOMAS. 





CHAPTER IV. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


No token of the approach of the great earthquake 
which had suddenly engulfed the famous banking- 
house of Barnardiston and Company, and spread 
consternation to the utmost confines of the fashion- 
able world, had reached Mrs. Stapleton or ber daugh- 
ter in their retirement at Fir Vale. But Gray’s 
absence the night before had disquieted them. It 
suggested a return to those habits of secrecy and 
caution which had marked his courtship. The 
inquiries of the two strangers, who would not com- 
municate their names or business, but were after- 
wards seen loitering in a lane near the house, afforded 
a new subject of speculation. It was the first time 
that any strangers had asked to see the banker there. 
What could it mean? Mrs. Stapleton was satisfied 
that their business was of an unpleasant character, 
but still no suspicion haunted her that it was con- 
nected with any pecuniary difficulties. 

It was near dusk as Gray arrived at Fir Vale by 
the path through the woods. He gave his horse into 
the charge of a servant, and passing round the house, 
entered by the veranda at the back, where he found 
Laura reading aloud, 

“ Where is your mamma?” he inquired. 

‘* She is dressing for dinner. How late it is.” 
Gray took no heed of that gentle reproach. 
must leave this place,” he said. 
moment to spare.” 

*“What has happened?” inquired Laura. “ You 
look so strange, you almost make me fear you.” 

Her manner was chilling; but he was too infat- 
uated with his young wife to attribute it to anything 
but a temporary vexation. He sat by her side, and 
placing one hand upon her shoulder, pushed back 
the hair from her forehead with the other, while he 
Jooked into her eyes with an expression of anguish, 
rendered more ghastly by the shade of the reading- 
lamp, which half-obscured his face. 

*‘Can you bear to hear bad news to-night?” he 
asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

“O Arthur!” she exclaimed, “ how you terrify me. 
You are not like yourself. Your looks are so wild 
thatI tremble. Let me ring for mamma.” 


“ We 
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She made a movement as if to touch the bell; but 
Gray restrained her, 

** Not yet,” he said. ‘‘ Give me a few moments to 
speak with you first. You are generous, and may 
forgive me. I have deceived you cruelly; but it was 
in the hope that all would yet be well. ‘That hope is 
gone. Lama ruined man. The bank has closed its 
doors this morning; there is nothing left us but to 
tly.” 

Laura looked at him in amazement. “This must 
be some frightful dream,” she said. ‘‘ You know not 
what you say. Oryou are trifling with my credulity. 
O Arthur, how can you put me to this cruel test?” 

She covered her face with her hands and wept. 
Gray was stricken dumb by this outburst. His hand 
dropped from her shoulder and hung listlessly at his 
side as he gazed at her in mute despair. The very 
sense of his danger was lost in the intensity of the 
anguish with which he contemplated that trembling 
figure. A voice beside him aroused him from his 
inaction. 

‘‘Laura in tears?” said the voice. 
this mean?” 

Gray turned and confronted Mrs. Stapleton, who 
had entered unperceived. 

‘Ask him. O, ask him, mamma,” sobbed Laura, 
as she rushed to her mother and embraced her. “It 
is too dreadful. He will tell you all.” 

Gray was silent. He huug his head before the an- 
gry gaze of the mother, who had schemed so unfor- 
tunately for her daughter’s advances:ent, 

‘*Speak, sir,” said the lady. ‘* You owe me, as 
Laura’s mother, an explanation of this scene.” 

1 acknowledge your claim, madam,” replied Gray, 
* though, unhappily, Ican give noexplanation which 
will not surprise and shock you. I would it were 
otherwise. There is no time now to tell the story of 
these misfortunes, which, in their origin at least, 
were not of my seeking. I thought to postpone the 
misery of this hour—perhaps to avoid it. My ene- 
mies have defeated the plans by which I hoped to 
retrieve my fortunes and maintain my wife in that 
position to which I clung for her sake. It is too late. 
Concealment is no longer possible. Ruin has fallen 
upon me. The credit of the bank is destroyed. I 
cannot face the world; and there is but one hope. I 
have with me money sufficient to provide at least 
for present wants. By flight to-night we can avoid a 
still deeper disgrace than any that bas yet befallen 
me. In some other country I may even now find an 
opportunity of retrieving the past, and of atoning for 
the wrong which I have done you.” 

“A brilliant scheme!” exclaimed Mrs. Stapleton. 
**Do I understand that you confess to having cheat- 
éd us, and propose to make amends by condemning 
my daughter to a life of beggary and exile?” 

Gray had long lost that nice sense of honor which 
would have made him feel the force of this taunt. 
He held still to the hope that Laura would stand by 
him in the evil days on which he had fallen. 

‘*Let Laura answer,” he said. ‘‘ She is my wife.” 

“Look up, my dear,” said Mrs. Stapleton. “I 
have no fear of your decision.” But she still clung 
sobbing to her mother and spoke no word. 

‘Her silence answers you,” said Mrs. Stapleton, 
“She denies your right to control her. You won 
her by fraud. You knew you were embarrassed 
when you came here by stealth to see her, falsely 
pleading my daugbter’s reputation for extravagance, 
and your high position, as reasons for that neglect 
which she endured so patiently. She rejects your 
offer to wander through the world a beggar. My 
child was born for a better fate, and may yet find 
reason to rejoice that she is rid of a monster who has 
insulted, betrayed, disgraced her as you have done.” 

‘‘ These are not Laura’s words,” said Gray, bitter- 
ly. ‘* Let her speak.” 

*T do not control her,” answered the mother. 
“Answer, Laura, dear. Willyou go with this man, 
who still claims you as his wife?” 

Gray listened for her answer as for a death signal. 
It came faintly, but the words were Wistinct. 

**T dare not.” 

‘One word,”’ he urged. 
for the past?” 

‘*T have.” 

* Farewell,” he murmured, as he raised her hand, 
which seemed to hang heavily and coldly in bis own. 
* Farewell,” was the only response. 

Mrs. Stapleton regarded her son-in-law with an 
air of triumph as he left the room. 

“Come, dear,” she said to her daughter. ‘“ We 
must make preparations for to-morrow. Happily, 
this roof is ours, with all that it shelters. The credit- 
ors of tbe bank cannot molest us. We still have a 
trifle with which to begin the world anew.” 

A servant entered, bringing a small leather tray- 
elling-case. It was Mr. Gray’s order, she said, that 
she should give it into the bands of Mrs. Gray. 

The daughter took it. 

** How heavy it is,’? she said, as she dropped it on 
the ground. 

A key hung to the handle by a piece of ribbon. 
The mother opened the bag eagerly as scon as the 
servant had gone. 

It contained little bags of orange-colored canvas 
tied at the neck and filled with coin. Mrs. Stapleton 
opened one and tied it again hastily. Further re- 
search revealed to her a small portfolio, in which she 
found a store of bank-notes which lay quite flat in 
the case, and were as crisp and clean asif they had 
that moment issued from the presses of Thread- 
needle street. 

Gray had given the bag to the servant at the door 
of his dressig room, and had watched her enter the 
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room in which Mrz. Stapleton and her daughter still 


remained. Having waited and seen the servant come 
out again without the bag, he knew that his order 
had been fulfilled. 

He wrote a hasty note for Laura, which he left 
upon his table. This done, he put on his hat and 
passed unperceived out of the house by a side gate 
opening into the path to the woods. 

Late that night Mrs. Stapleton found the letter 
which Gray had left for her daughter. She took the 
precaution to read it herself, and, having done 80, 
determined not to show it to Laura. She lighted a 
match and consumed it slowly in the empty grate. 
Gray’s last farewell never reached the eyes of the 
woman for whom he had sacrificed so much. 

Mrs. Stapleton went to town with her daughter 
early in the morning, carrying among her luggage 
the black dressing-case. Arrived in Hertford street, 
she despatched her trusty domestic to the cottage at 
Fir Vale to take charge of the place. He was armed 
with directions from her solicitor as to the course to 
pursue in the event of creditors of the bank endeav- 
oring to seize the house and furniture as part of Mr. 
Gray’s property. Before the domestic left she gave 
him her final instructions. 

“You are aware, Prescott,” she said, “of those 
uniortunate affairs in connection with Barnard- 
iston’s?” 

‘“‘T have heard some things,’”? answered the dis- 
creet Prescott. 

“Mr. Gray disappeared last night, after some an- 
gry words with myself and my daughter. He did not 
return to the cottage, and I have reason to believe 
that his troubles have driven him to some desperate 
step. I have therefore thought it best to bring Laura 
away from such aseene of horrors.’’ 

Prescott bowed, and said ‘* Exactly.” 

‘““Of course, if my surmise should prove correct, 
and Mr, Gray should be found in the woods or else- 
where, it will be necessary to remove his body to the 
house.” 

Prescott bowed again. 

**¥In that event, it will be better,” continued his 
mistress, ‘* to make no mention of the fact in letters 
which might meet my daughter’s eye. A note des- 
patched by Wilson the housemaid, and to be placed 
in my hands, will be the best mode of apprising me 
of what has taken place. I will communicate the 
intelligence to Laura myself.” 

Mrs. Stapleton’s anticipations proved to be pro- 
phetic—a circumstance which was, perhaps, attrib- 
utable to the fact that she alone had read Gray’s 
farewell letter. 

About sunset that evening, the wood-cutters re- 
turning with their loaded carts, near the spot where 
Carrell had witnessed the scene between Gray and 
Laura, discovered the body of a gentleman lying on 
the ground among the withered leaves, which had 
been driven and massed together by the wind be- 
neath the firs. He held in his right hand a small 
phial labelled ‘* Poison.” As they raised him, they 
recognized the gentleman whose happy smiles the 
country folks had noted, as he had ridden so lately 
with his young bride through the lanes. They re- 
moved the body to Fir Vale, to await the inquest, 
where it was received by Mrs. Stapleton’s trusty 
domestic. No money was fuund in the dead man’s 
possession, nor any papers, except a memorandum 
exonerating his late partner, Philip Joyce, from any 
hand in the frauds of which he had been guilty; and 
anote trom Joyce, in which he referred to certain 
sums which he had received in his quality as part- 
ner, and which he returned on the ground of the 
embarrassed circumstances of the bank. The trusty 
Prescott despatched a special messenger to Mrs. 
Stapleton that night, with the particulars of these 
tragic events. The next morning all London became 
aware of the fact that the failure of Barnardiston’s 
bank had ended in the death, by his own hand, of 
its sole representative. 


CHAPTER V. 
A HOLIDAY. 


CARRELL and his companion were astir betimes on 
the morrow of their flight. They breakfasted early 
in the coffee-room of the hotel, gave instructions to 
the porter to take charge of their luggage, and went 
out together in quest of a lodging. 

It was no longer the old hopeless search which had 
driven each to seek shelter in the miserable street 
in Marylebone. Circumstances had changed since 
then. Their appearance was not now of that kind 
which inspires distrust in the breasts of landlords 
and landladies. They were in possession of trunks 
and boxes ready to be removed to their new abode, 
as evidences of responsibility. Such an equipment 
would naturally suggest that they had arrived from 
the country, and would therefore prevent incon- 
venient demands for a reference to their last lodg- 
ings. They were, moreover, able to give that sub- 
stantial proof of honest intentions which consists in 
a readiness to pay in advance for the accommodation 
which they required. 

Their circumstances, indeed, were by no means 
desperate. The sums which he had returned to Gray 
and the loans which he had made to the Stapletons 
had seriously diminished Carrell’s little furtune; but 
the cash which he had brought with him was amply 
sufficient to enable himself and Gridley to live in re- 
tirement until inquiries, consequent on their sudden 
disappearance, should have subsided. When this 
should be gone, he had still the wreck of those in- 
vestments which he had made, and which might be 
turned into money for their support if they should be 





walk, however, fora long way before they found a 


future began to look bright as he surveyed thease 
resources. ‘ Fortune has been hard on us hitherto,” 
he remarked to his companion; “ but we may win 
her favor yet.” 

They walked far into the suburbs of the town. 
Lodgings were abundant enough; but few fulfilled 
the requirements which they had determined on. 
The old man bad an exaggerated dread of Cousins’s 
power to trace them, and longed to get further from 
the scene of his recent experiences. He objected to 
most of the lodgings which they saw, on the ground 
of their not being ina neighborhood sufficiently re- 
tired. Carrell resolved to indulge his humor, and 
readily assented to his proposal to pursue their 
search for that ideal which he had set betore him. 

In this way they wandered on until they found 
themselves in the outskirts of London. Unfinished 
streets, terminating in corners of ficlds, from which 
the grass had been worn away by the tread of brick- 
layers and masons, were succeeded by detached vil- 
las and cottages, surrounded by market-gardens, and 
finally they found themselves in the open country 
among lanes and hedgerows. When they reached 
the brow of a hill they rested, and looked back over 
the country through which they had passed. There 
was a slight haze, the prelude to a Warm autumnal 
day, which, mingling with the smoke of London, hid 
the house-tops and spires of the city from their 
eyes. 

‘“* Why should we ever go back?” asked Gridley of 
his companion. ‘‘Are there not employments to be 
found in quiet places far away, by which we can earn 
bread?” 

** Perhaps,” answered his companion. “We will 
try; we can but come back if we fail. But it will be 
well to lie concealed for a time until our enemies re- 
lax their search. What say you to a lite in the 
forest?” 

The old man snapped at the idea with the eager- 
ness of a child who is promised a holiday. 

“ Glorious!” he said. ‘Is there any forest near 
here?” 

“I think so. Iknowa pretty spot where I loiter- 
ed the other morning, and found peace and rest after 
a night of feverish wandering. It wasa sort of clear- 
ingon the borders of a wood where men had been 
lopping timber, and two sawyers were at work divid- 
ing a trunk of a tree in a pit. I have associations 
with the spot which make me long to return there.” 

The old man reflected fora moment. ‘ But what 
could I do that is useful in such a place?” he asked. 
“Tdon’t think I am strong enough to saw timber; 
but I would try.” 

His companion laughed so heartily that Gridley, 
who was quite unused to find him in such a cheerful 
mood, caught the spirit of his mirth, and laughed 
himself at his own remark. 

“You might tend sheep,” said Carrell. ‘‘ Having 
acquired some familiarity with the skius of those 
animals in your profession of a lawyer, you might 
discover the breed which yields the best parchment. 
Who knows?” 

Gridley laughed again at this sally. “Seriously,” 
he said, “‘ there must be some village near the spot 
you mention. There might be some employment 
there. I could teach in a school. My band is rather 
unsteady for writing, but I could hear the reading 
class. [am quick enough at arithmetic. I haven't 
quite forgotten my Latin grammar, which I learned 
at Saint Paul’s when I was a lad. But I suppose 
Latin would not be wanted in a village school.” 

His companion took a delight in hearing the old 
man’s childish speculations, and encouraged him to 
go on with them. 

“Why not?” he asked; ‘young plonghboys 
would be none the worse for learning ‘ Quid faciat 
letas segetes?’? You see, 1 too have not forgotten my 
school-books.” 

‘Ay, you are a scholar,” said the old man, ad- 
mniringly; ‘‘ and everything comes easy to you.” 

They talked in this way for some time. The old 
man had rot been so happy for many a year. At 
length Carrell remarked that it was past noon, and 
that exercise gives an appetite, propositions to which 
his companion assented. They continued their 


place for getting refreshment. It was a roadside 
public-house on the borders of Hainault Forest, 
having a swinging sign upon a post which stood on 
the common opposite. A luncheon of cold meat and 
bread prepared them to pursue their journey, and 
the two wenton their way again. They had wan- 
dered from their direct route, but they came at last 
to the spot of which Carrel! had spoken. The men 
were still at work at the pit, sawing timbers to be 
used in the construction of a house for which the 
foundations were already laid out on the edge of the 
forest. They were singing as before, They were so 
cheerful, and looked so healthy with their skins 
bronzed and reddened by the sun, that the old man 
almost envied them their life of honest toil, and 
wished that his notion of working in that way had 
not been so impracticable. 

** How far is the nearest village?” asked Carrell. 
The huge saw stopped. The man bad not heard 
his words for the noise, and Carrell repeated his 
question. 

“A good two miles from here, master,” answered 
the man. 

**In what direction?” 

* Right on across the common,” said the sawyer. 
Carre}l and his companion continued their way as 
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The village which the sawyer had mentioned con- 
tained only an alehouse and a few cottages. It gave 
no promise of shelter; and they were obliged to con- 
tinue their walk to another village, of which they 
heard by inquiry, situated at about two miles dis- 
tance. This village was on a bushy common, similar 
to that in which the sawyers were working, and was 
enclosed on all sides by the forest. It consisted only 
of one straggling street opening out into a village 
green, on which large flocks of geese were feeding 
beneath the shade of a great walnut tree. A low 
built public-house, with a bench and horse trough 
before it, a butcher’s shaded by a row of stunted 
lime trees, a grocer’s, a smithy at which the master 
was working at a forge, a wheelwright’s where men 
were busy fashioning shafts for a cart, were the only 
shops which met their eyes as they walked through 
the place. 

“If a man wished to escape observation,” said 
Carrell to his companion, “he could hardly find a 
better shelter. But lodgings are scarce in the 
woods,” 

They had not proceeded far beyond the end of the 
village, when they came upon a house which offered 
the very accommodation of which they were in search. 
It was a white thatched cottage, standing behind a 
trellised fence, which was covered with clematis so 
thick that it was impossible to see the house except 
over the gate in the centre of the trellis. 1t had neat 


. windows with clean white curtains, a quaint, fantas- 


tic porch, a grass-plot trim and close cut as a gentle- 
man’s Jawn, and shrubberies about the sides, as well 
as at the back of the house, of which they were en- 
abled to obtain a distant sight. At two points in 
these shrubberies there rose out of the foliage gigan- 
tic carved figure-heads of old vessels highly colored. 
But what most attracted the attention of the two 
wayfarers was the announcement on the gate that 
apartments were to let farnished in that rustic re- 
treat. 

Carrell rang the bell, which was answered by a 
widow lady, who informed him at a very early stage 
of their acquaintance that she lived there with an 
only son, and that her late husband had been a sca- 
captain, who had retired trom his profession to spend 
the remainder of his days in that part, whence his 
peculiar fancy for ornamenting the grounds with stiff 
goddesses, and frowning busts of admirals, which 
had once supported the bowsprits of great vessels, 
but had come down at last to be articles of sale in a 
shipbreaker’s yard in Wapping. : 

Having satisfied the mind of this lady that there 
was no danger in admitting them, and given an 
earnest of good faith by paying for the lodgings some 
time in advance, Carrell and his companion finally 
took up their abode in this rural spot. That after- 
noon they walked to a town some miles distant, 
wiere they despatched a letter to their hotel direct- 
ing the porter to forward the luggage they had left 
with him to the Forest Gate Station. This, as Wid- 
gett had surmised, had been merely a ruse for throw- 
ing their pursuers off the scent. The removal of the 
luggage to the next station, the conveying it thence 
lower down the line, where they were finally able to 
carry it by cart to its destination, were steps taken 
with the same object. Such precautions rendered it 
still more improbable that any one should be able to 
track them to their new resting-place. Carrell felt 
comparatively easy on that score, and determined to 
pass the time there in concealment until the ap- 
proach of winter. 

It was an idle lite; but the days passed pleasantly. 
The great world of which they had formed part was 
forgotten; for not even a newspaper reached them 
in their solitude. They spent their time chiefly in 
walks among the forest scenes, of which Gridley was 
never tired. The old man had but one cause of re- 
gret, which arose from his dread of impoverishing 
his companion, to whom he often appealed to know 
when he thought they might venture to remove to 
some place more {favorableafor finding emp!oyment. 
Carrell made excuses from time to time. Heassured 
him that there was no ground for fearing that their 
resources would fail them. He had still ready cash 
suflicient for some weeks’ subsistence, and after that 
he had a sum invested, which, when realized, would 
be far more than suflicient to support them through 
the winter. 

Gridley was satisfied for a time with these reason- 
ings. The glorious autumn days passed by with 
morning mists, that settled on the forest leaves like 
rain, but turned to heat by noon. The winter came 
slowly, for there was no wind to scatter the leaves 
that still hung upon the boughs. No stranger seem- 
ed ever to pass that way, unless it were a solitary 
sportsman with a gun and dogs, a Dutch clockman, 
or a peddler who carried drapery in ajknapsack on his 
shoulder. 

More than two months had passed. The warm, 
dusty mornings had turned to bright, cool October 
days, which made their walks pleasanter. But these 
soon changed to rain, with winds which stripped the 
trees, and made the country desolate. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A FRIENDLY HINT. 

TOWARDS sunset, on one of those fine October days 
of which we have spoken, the men who worked at 
the sawpit on the common became once more an ob- 
ject of attention from a tired wayfurer. The stranger 
sat upon a telled trunk, as Carrell had done on the 
morning when chance first directed him to that spot. 
He was a simple-looking young man, carrying a Lun- 
dle and a stick, which he deposited by his side. He 
observed the workmen, as one will do who has no 


particular business to attend to. Themen looked up 
at him, warned by the sharp snapping bark of their 
= but continued their work without speak- 
ng. 

The stranger looked towards the setting sun, and 

waited patiently. ‘Their screeching will not last 
long,” he thought; “this sort of work is over at sun- 
down.” 
His anticipations were more than realized. Only 
a few minutes had elapsed, when the men stopped 
their toil, and leaving the great saw sticking half- 
way in the line marked upon the log for its guidance, 
unrolled their shirt-sleeves preparatory to putting on 
their jackets and departing for the night. 

“Hard work that,” remarked the stranger. 

“Hard enough,” answered the man; “ but there’s 
plenty harder.” 

“Of course,” said the stranger. “A wild part 
this.” 

“ Rather.” 

** Many gipseys hereabouts?” 

“ Not many this way,” replied the man. “ Except 
Fairlop Fair time.” 

“Ah,” said the stranger. ‘ You know this part?” 

“T’ve lived about here man and boy well nigh fifty 
years,” replied the sawyer. 

The two men, having now attired themselves in 
their jackets, took up their bottles and some other 
articles, and whistling to the dog to go with them, 
bade the stranger good-night. 

But it happened that the stranger was going their 
way, which was by the path through the woods, and 
he soon overtook them and renewed the conversa- 
tion. 

“Twas thinking,” he observed, “ that you might 
be able to tell me of an old gentleman in black—a 
little bent old man who lives somewhere hereabouts, 
and generally goes accompanied by a younger gen- 
tleman of about middle height.” 

“Do you mean the parson and his son?‘ asked 
the sawyer. 

“ No.” 

**Then I can’t help you.” 

At this point, the man who had worked in the 
depths of the pit interposed for the first time. 

“Don’t you remember the old man and the young 
one, who asked us the way to the village t’other 
day?” he inquired, addressing his companion. 

“Ay, ay!” replied the chief sawyer; ‘but they 
were strangers. I’ll warrant they don’t live here- 
abont.” 

“ Why not?” asked his companion, sharply. 

* Because they’d have known their way tv the vil- 
lage then,” replied the man, with a laugh at his own 
wit. 

Notwithstanding this argument, the stranger tes- 
tified considerable interest in the subject of the two 
waytarers.. He asked many questions about their 
appearance, to which he received replies which ap- 
peared to interest him deeply. 

It was dark when they reached the village, where 
the stranger found a lodging at the alehouse. In the 
morning he rose betimes, and prosecuted his in- 
quiries for the old man and his younger companion. 
But though the sawyers assured him that that was 
their destination, he could get no tidings of them. 
No strangers of that kind had taken up their abode. 
or even slept fur a night, or had refreshed there; nor 
had any one even remarked their passage through 
the place. The stranger—in whom the reader will 
have no difficulty in recognizing Mr. Widgett’s col- 
league—felt convinced that he had at last found a 
clue to the fugitives; but his good fortune deserted 
him at this point. He pursued his researches by a 
diff:rent road from that which Carrell and Gridley 
had taken, until he found himself at the town of 
Romford, where he took train for Chelmsford, and 
returned to Borley, compelled by urgent business to 
suspend his inquiries for awhile. These circum- 
stances, which, in spite of temporary failure, looked 
x0 promising for the success of his undertaking, Mr. 
Guldney privately communicated to Widgett that 
night, who, being about to visit Ilford a few days 
later, resolved to take an opportunity of secretly 
prosecuting his comrade’s inquiries on his own 
account. 

“This may suit Goldney’s book,” he mentally ob- 
served, “but not mine. It would be lucky if 1 could 
give our young friend a hint that it is time to be 
missing again.” 

Carrell and Gridley had walked that afternoon to- 
wards the old square-towered church which stood at 
a little distance from the village, and it was a fav- 
orite resort with them. It was built on a little 
eminence, from which there was a view of the sur- 
rounding country. The graves were covered with 
long grass; the old tombstones and wooden fences 
bearing inscriptions commemorative of the dead were 
spotted with gray lichens. It was a place ot silence 
and repose, where the bats seemed to revel in the 
twilight. They lingered there talking of their plans 
until near this mystic time. The clock in the old 
tower sounded six as they prepared to depart by the 
footpath through the churchyard. 

There was a stile to be crossed in passing from the 
churchyard into the Jane. The tall figure of a man 
was visible behind it against the twilightsky. He 
watched them steadfastly as he leaned on the top bar 
while they approached. 

** Good night,” said the man. 

Carrell started. He recognized that voice. The 
stranger was Joseph Widgett. 

‘Don't be hasty,” said the new-comer, “ and above 
all, no knives this time.” 

“Why are you here?” asked Carrell, who feared 





some ambush. 


“To give youa word of advice,” replied Widgett. 
“The old man must stand aside while we talk a mu- 
ment.” 

“Let it be here, then,” answered Carrell. 

He whispered to Gridley to keep watch at the stile, 
and give him a signal at the first sign of any attempt | 
to betray him. The old man’s teeth chatiered with 

fear, but he obeyed. 

Widgett crossed the style. ‘‘ You’ve no need to 

fear me,” be whispered. “I saved you once, you 

know; it isn’t likely I’d betray you now. What, 

have you forgotten the hand that thrust the steel 

jemmy through the guard-ward window, and shook 

yours that night when Jackson found his prisoner 

flown?” 

“Dol indeed owe that service to you, Widgett?” 

asked Carrell, amazed at his old enemy’s acquain- 

tance with the events of that night. 

“What—don’t you know?” asked Widgett. 

“ Hasn’t she told you?” 

“Of whom do you speak?” 

** Of Miss Frere, of course.’’ 

‘* What has Miss Frere to do with this?” 

‘Ask her,” replied Widgett. ‘ There’s no time for 

talk now. Your hiding-place is found, you see. 

Goldney will be down on you within a few days, 

unless you vanish again. Get to London at once, 

You are safest there. Thank me for the hint, and 

act upon it, lest you bring trouble on your best 

friends.” r 

Having said this, the mysterious Widgett bade his 
astonished companion “ Good-night,” and climbing 
the stile again, disappeared in the dusk of the lane. 

All doubts of Widgett’s friendly intentions were at 
an end when Carrell found that no attempt was 
made that night to molest them. Early in the morn- 
ing he found means of conveying their boxes to the 
railway-station, and having made an excuse to the 
sea-captain’s widow for their hasty departure, the 
pair bade farewell to their village lite. 

They found a humble lodging in Stepney, which 
was sufticiently out of the way of the scenes of their 
past life to promise safety at least for awhile. Car- 
rell had resolved to leave England with the old man, 
and to endeavor to obtain a livelihood in some dis- 
tant country. But a new and unforeseen obstacle 
arose to derange all his plans. The money which he 
had taken with him was nearly expended, and the 
time had come when it would be necessary to fall 
back upon those investments on which he had count- 
ed for their support, and which would be necessary 
tor carrying out his scheme of emigration. He did 
not know that the accident of his having transferred 
a portion of these securities to Gray, bad led to the 
discovery that he possessed further investments of a 
like nature. The creditors of the bank had easily 
informed themselves of that fact. Carreil’s letter 
which was discovered in the banker’s pocket after 
his death had revealed the circumstance that he had 
held certain cana! shares which had been transfer- 
red to Gray. Attention thus directed to this dis- 
closure, it was soon ascertained that the name of 
Philip Joyce still remained on the books as a share- 
holder in the company to a small extent. 

Carrell learned from the newspapers the tragic 
story of the failure of the bank, and of Gray’s dis- 
astrous end. A file of the Times, which was kept 
tor reference at acottee-house in the city, whither 
he went cautiously by night, furnished him with full 
particulars of the inquest, the meetings of creditors, 
and of the proceedings in bankruptcy. He ascer- 
tained from these sources that one creditor had start- 
ed the question of whether a certain small invest- 
ment in canal shares, belonging to Mr. Joyce, a late 
partner in the bank, who was believed to have fled 
the country, might not legally be claimed by the 
assignees. The question was regarded as undecided, 
but this was of little moment. Carrell was in no 
position to dispute with them. Indeed, the very fact 
that his investment had become known was sufticieut 
to render it impossible for him to make his claim, as 
any attempt to sell his shares would necessitate 
personal attendance at the company’s offices to sign 
the memoranium of transter, an act which would 
have inevitably betrayed him and led to his arrest. 

The position was grave. He had relied on these 
resources for enabling him to live while seeking em- 
ployment, and experience had taught him the dis- 
appointments which an unknown man might expect 
who started on that forlorn errand. He shrank from 
communicating to Gridley the desperate condition of 
their circumstances; but the old man quickly per- 
ceived that his protector was troubled in some way, 
and the parsimony which Carrell strove in vain to 
conceal, soon suggested to him the nature of his 
difficulty. 

“I will go down to the courts again, and try to 
pick up some poor clients there,” said Gridley. 
“You have helped me long enough. I[t is my turn 
now.” : 

But his companion sternly forbade him to takea 
step which would probably lead to their immediate 
discovery by Cousins, who would not fail to keep a 
watch for him in his old haunts. 

One day Carrell announced to the old man that he 
was about to make a journey which woulkl probably 
detain him for a few days. He was going, he said, to 
a distant part of the country to visit friends whom he 
had not seen since he was a youth. In fact, he had 
made up his mind to ask for assistance from relatives 
who had probably long since given him up for dead, 
Even this bitter humiliation he had resolved to en- 
dure for the old man’s sake, 

Carrell strove to keep up the ol] man’s spirits. He 
made light of their pecuniary difficulties, and prom- 





ised that all would soon be wellagain. The vld man’s 


cepted it willingly. 


very lonely now.” 


simple faith in his friend gave weight to these prom- 
| ises. Carrell deposited some money in Gridley’s 
hands to maintain him till his retarn. The old man, 
buoyed up by bia triend’s cheerful expectations, ac- 
It was but atrifle; but Gridley 
little suspected that it formed neariy the entire rem- 
nant of their savings. Carrell had, indeed, left him- 
self so little, that it was necessary to perform the 
greater part of his journey on fvot. 

Days passed, but he did not return, The old man 
grew anxious. The womanof the house saw him 
waiting in the street night after night, as if expect- 
ing some one. ‘ Poor old man,” she said, ‘* he seems 


As time went on, and still there came no tidings of 
Carrell, his anxiety increased. 
sleep. He fell into a sloW fever, in which there was 
no one to tend or console him, until the landlady, 
missing hisstep upon the stairs, tapped at his door 
and discovered her lodger’s unfortunate condition, 
The woman was poor, but she procured a doctor, and 
nursed the old man as well as she wasable. But he 
grew worse. Attimes his reason seemed to have left 
him, and he raved of strange things, which terrified 
the poor woman more than the sight of sickness; but 
she persevered, and did her best. 

Gridley was dimly conscious of these kind services ; 
but after awhile the form of the elder woman seemed 
changed to that of a younger lady in dark clothing, 
who moved about his room noiselessly, and some- 
times, when he awakened, seemed to be kneeling 
beside his bed. Was it the mere delusion of his sick 
fancy? Sometimes he thought so, for the same dark 
figure haunted his sleep, mingling with those fan- 
tastic dreams which harassed and oppressed him 
more than the real troubles of the daylight world, 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN,. 


NATHANIEL MACON, 

A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, and a 
statesman of the purest integrity, was born in War- 
ren county, North Carolina, in 1 
were among the early settlers of Virginia. 

In his youth he was noted for his diligence, a gen- 
erous frankness of character, an inquiring mind, and 
a sturdy independence in thought and action. He 
was sent to Princeton College, New Jersey, to com- 
plete his education; when the Revolution took place 
and caused the closing of this institution, then under 
the charge of that eminent patriot Rev. Dr. Wither- 
spoon. Young Macon returned to North Carolina, 
and volunteered as a private, in the service of his 
country, in a company commanded by bis brother, 
John Macon. This position he preferred to that of 
an officer, which was offered to him. For his services 
in the army, he refused and never received a dollar 
from his suffering country. 
public life, neither the love of fame, nor the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, had any influence upon his actions. 

While in the army, he was elected by the people a 
member of the legislature, without his knowledge or 
consent. Such was his patriotism, and his attach- 
ment to his companions in arms, that for a time he 
resisted all alluremen‘s to Jeave the army, but by the 
persuasions of his commanding officers he left and 
accepted the legislative office, in which he was des- 
tined to a long and brilliant career. From 1780 to 
1786, with the exception of one year, he served in the 
State Senate. In 1791, he was elected a R2presenta- 
nd s9 acceptable were his services, 
80 patriotic his effurts, that he was continued in office 
until 1815, when, without his solicitation, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States, where he 
In 1824, he receivel the twenty- 
four electoral votes of Virginia, for Vice President of 
the United States. From 1801 to 1806, he was Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and from 1825 to 
1828, he was president pro tem. of the Senate of the 
United States. Hse was for thirty-seven years a 
member of the House or Senate, and was called the 
Father of the House, baving served a longer time in 
that body than any other man, 
to the General Assembly all his public trusts, being 
then in the seventy-first year of bis age. In 1835,a 
Convention was called at Raleigh to amend the Con- 
stitution of the State, and the people desired the aid 
of his experience, wisdom and judgment, Of this 
body Mr. Macon was chosen president. 

In 1856, he was Elector on the Democratic ticket, 
which succeeded; he presided at the College of Elec- 
tors and gave the vote of North Carolina for Martin 
Van Buren. John Randolph declared in bis will, 
that ““Mr. Macon was the wisest and best man he 
ever knew;” and Mr. Jefferson said, that when 
Nathaniel Macon died, the “ last of the Romans” of 
our Republic would have departed. 

Mr. Macon died suddenly on the 29th of Jane, 837, 
in the eightieth year of his age. 


757. 


Throughout his whole 


In 1828, he resigned 


His ancestors 
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An Irish girl called at the po-t-office the other day, 
and inquired for her letter. After asking the name, 
the clerk proceeded to look for a letter, but not being 
successfal in finding it, asked if the name was on the 
list of returned letters. “ No, in faith,” answered 
she; “but I know it’s there, for I pat it in more than 
a week ago, and now | want totake it out to add 
something to it, sure.” 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 
While we are willing to accord to every man his 





wre bt 


reform in some particulars, the most vital of which 
is in regard to getting the names of voters on the 
check list. At almost every election enough of these 
names are put upon the list to carry an election. 
They may not have voted for years—paying not even 
the pittance of a poll tax to the support of govern- 
ment while receiving the benefit of its schools and 
privileges—and are put on, at this crisis, to deprive 
honest voters of their power who pay the taxes and 
perform the duties of citizens. The voter thus made, 
ninety-nine times in the hundred, subsides into the 
delinquent, boldiug his right to vote for two years, 
during which he may vote away every dullar in a 
town treasury, and the whole extent of its credit, and 
the act will be valid. In one little city near Bos- 
ton, three hundred and fifty such voters were put on 
the list at one batch, and in Boston, Mr. McCleary’s 
forces are kept for weeks before an election engaged 
in doing the same work. This is worse than natu- 
ralizing voters, for the foreigner will vote; he prop- 
erly values the benefit of citizenship; but the one 
who, though an American, votes in the way named. 
is little better entitled to consideration than a pauper, 
and should be discontinued. No man who is instru- 
mental in getting such names on can lav any claim to 
having done the community a good service, however 
his party may have succeeded. There are in com- 
munities men whose mission seems to be to get such 
voters on the list and thus prove a direct injury to 
the town which unfortunately owns them. We wish 
the law could be amended and this evil in some way 
checked. 





There is aclass of people, who, making considerable 
noise themse!ves, think the whole world is in com- 
motion around them. Thus several of our exchanges, 
in t..eir exultation, speak of the late election as the 
greatest and most excited election ever held. This 
is the result of a village torchlight procession and a 
drum and fife that have tickled the sensorium of the 
editor aforesaid, and he blazes in print as if he 
thought the whole world aglow. If they will look 
over the field they will see by the vote that the 
earthquake was not such great shakes as they 
the ught. The majorities were as positive as the most 
ardent could wish, but the aggregate vote was not 
so large as it was in the election previous. This will 
be found wherever the comparison can be made. 
Those who remember the Jackson and Harrison 
times will not brag much about the excitement of 
the past election. Those were the times that tried 
men’s soles, when a pint of lamp-coil down one’s back 
from a leaky torch, was proof of patriotism, and a 
broken head was a voucher of sustained principle. 





We have received a small pamphlet from Dr. 
Gregory of the Female Medical College, discussing 
the matter of title for the temale practitioners sent 
out by that institution. The doctor claims that 
some distinction should be made between the male 
and female in the designation, and therefore proposes 
* Doctress”’ as the feminine prefix. Hie opinion is 
backed by that of a host of the best people. This 
college is doing well, and has this year, we learn, the 
largest class of students it has had since its com- 


lar favor, year by vear, and will continue to increase, 
as people realize the iuct that a ‘* Doctress” can per- 
form all that the “ Doctor ” can do in ameliorating 
the ilis of life. Such colleges are prospering else- 
where—in Europe aud our own country—enrolling 


right to vote, there does certainly seem to be need of 


mencement. It is taking a firmer hold upon popn- | 


among the patrons the most distinguished peuple. | 


have incomes ranging from $2000 to $10,000 per an- 
num. In Cleveland, there isa Homuopathic College 
and Hospital for the education of women, though in 
Boston the Homm@opathists reject female physicians 
from their councils. However many may prefer the 
** Doctors,” for our own part 








It is gratifying to know that there is a growing 
musical taste in the community, which is evinced in 
the continually increasing demand for the piano. No 
home is considered perfect without one, as a finish- 
ing touch, and the music teacher is almost as impor- 
tant as the grammar teacher. In summer, when the 
windows are open, one may hear, as he passes along 
the street, the piano in the many forms of execution, 
enough to show that thespirit of harmony is strug- 
gling to establish itself in many a household. And 
who can doubt its success. if there is a will and 
enough of the medium in the executants to allow it to 
establish itself? There is no homein which someone 
may not prove proficient, and even, if the gift is limit- 
ed and the acquirement small, there may be enough 
to make many an hour pass pleasantly that otherwise 
might have been sad aud weary. The one who neg- 
lects the cultivation of musical talent in his bome, if 
he have the means to do so, is a curmudgeon as hard 
as flint, who deserves to dwel! in an inharmonious 
condition every moment of his life, and fee] it, too. 
Those who invest money in this manner receive a re- 
turn in notes that are better than gold, and which 
can never be repudiated. But why is it, let us ask 
that a8 soon as a» Woman marries, she gives up her 
piano? That is a conundrum hard to guess. 





THE LEGEND OF COFFEE. 

The old Arabian Jegend of ccftee runs thus: Some 
centuries before the Norman Conqvest, a certain 
Arab shepherd watching his sheep on one of the 
green bills near Mocha (a port on the Red Sea, near 
the heights of Bab-el-Mandeb), which slope down 
towards the yellow desert, being wakefu! for fear of 
the lions, observed that those of his sheep that fed 
on the shiny leaves and brown split berries of a cer- 
tain bush, also remained all night wakeful, iively and 
alert. The shepherd, watching again and again, 
and always observing the same effect, steeped some 
of the berries in water, and found they had the same 
effect upon him. Gradually (the laws of patents being 
then rather unsettled), the secret spread into the des- 
ert, and the new drink, cavy or cavey, became pon- 
ular in the black tents of the wandering Ishmaelite. 

In time, much as tea had been first used to drive 
away wicked sleep from the eyes of Chinese hermits, 
_coftee became used by the holy men of Arabia and 
Egypt. There also arose a very hot and disagreeable 
controversy in the Mosques, whether ccfiee came 
under the ban pronounced by Mahomet azainst cer- 
tain liquors, especially wine. The Cairo Maliahs fe!) 
@ wrangling about this point of doctrine; and on one 
occasion, after an anti-coffee sermon, the pro-coffce- 
ites fell to blows, turbans were knocked off, teeth 
were violently extracted, central tufts of hair were 
violentiy torn away, and many severe kicks and 
blows with turned-up slippers were administered to 
the less active of the followers of the true Prophet. 
Bat eventually the fanatical haters of the infusion of 
the Mocha berry died out, or were brought over by 
sacks of the sinful fruit,and the East gave in, with 
one voice, its allegiance to the new beverage. 





RUFFIANLY OFFICERS.—Some English cfiicers in 
Quebec recently went to a ball and insulted certain 
ladies there present. A civilian, Mr. Lemesurier, 
punished one of them, Captain Elmbirst, with a cane, 
and the next day the captain challenged him to fight 
a duel. But Mr. Lemesurier declined to allow the 
aristocratic blackguard who had insulted his lady 
friend the satisfaction of shooting Lim, and very 
properly refused the challenge, whereupon the cap- 
tain writes to the newspapers that Mr. L. is acoward. 





S1x PER CENT GOLD INTEREST, PRINCIPAL ALSO 
REPAYABLE 1N CoIn.— First Mortgage Bonds, based 
upon the valuabie franchises, grants, raiiroad, equip- 
ment, etc., of the CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY, now nearly completed, and forming one 
of the most assured and productive lines of traffic in 
the world. The way traffic alone is large and re- 
munerative, independently of the immense through 
business soon to follow. 

A portion of this loan is offered to investors at 103 
per cent, and accrued interest, in currency. The 
bonds have semi-annual gold coupons attached, pay- 
able January and July, in New York city. 

information, etc., to be had of 

Fisk & HATou, 
Bankers, etc., 5 Nassau street, N. Y. 








“THE PILGriImM.”—The “ Pilgrim,” at the Tre- 
mont Temple, is commended in the highest terms by 
those well competent to judge of works of art. The 
paintings are large and cost an immense amount of 
money; but the enterprising proprietor. Mr. J. W. 
Bain, was determined that means should not be 

wanting to satisfy the public. Ail religious societies 
| should see the “ Pilgrim ” without delay. 
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| IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS —The card of Messrs. | 
' Francis & Loutrel wil! be found in our advertising | 


columns. We have used their Patent Composition 
| for Rollers for some four years, and find it vastly supe- 


rivr to any other materia! we have ever tried. 


In Philadelphia, six ladies who practise medicine, | 





Fashion and Gossip. 





Parts Fasnroxs—A Paris correspondent says 
that in that city the winter fashions are even more 
fanciful than those of summer. Many costumes are 
made entirely ot bright colored or black cashmere ; 
they are composed of a lower akirt, touching the 
ground, and bordered by a piaited or fringed flounce, 
and of a tunic looped up at the sides by rosettes cor- 
responding with the style of the flounce. The upper 
garment isa half tight-fitting Polonaise. lined with a 
cardina! pelerine, bordered like the rest of the cos- 
tume. A wide belt, fastened behind by two floating 
ends, goes round the waist. The corsiets for long 
dresses are short, and bordered by fringes disposed in 
shape of a pelerine. The sleeves invariably have 
seams, and are provided with fancy borders at the 
wrist, as weli as on the shouliers The skirte sre 
fiat in front, the sides cut in an oblique direction, 
and the seams of the back fringed round the belt. 
For rich costumes, uni-colored or striped velvei, or 
Scotch plush are used to a great extent. Dresses of 
uni-colored material are often made to look attractive 
by Scotch or striped belts. For city or promenade 
ecstumes, English tissue and woollen material of two 
and even three clangeable shades is all the rage. 
The chief ornaments for dresses and upper garments 
are composed of fiounces, plaits, embroidery, two 
coutrasting colors, cr stripes of one cvlor in striking 
contrast with that of the material. Lace is aiso used 
with black velvet ground and satin designs; sinpie 
or double fringes with satin lace; fur fringex, so 
called on account of their vapory texture; rich fringes 
with cord; fringes intermingled with small balls. 
olives or acorns, all of which contribute greatly tu 
the effect of the costume. Speaking of ornaments, 
we must not forget that sashes are reigning suprem:~; 
long sashes of Scotch or striped satin; sashes with 
fringes; Algerian sashes; sashes a la Watiean and a 
great many others, without mentioning the piaited 
half-sashes, and the round sashes fastened at the 
side by a satin rosette. 

A HovsrE Dress.—We have seen & house dreas of 
gray silk, double-breasted body, the lap and shoul 
ders cut in scollops, and trimmed with a very nar- 
row pinked-out rufie and wide satin giop which is 
quite handsome. Skirt trimmed to siiulate a dou- 
ble apron, a wide ruffle springs from the escolliops at 
the bottom of each, and runs up a little distance at 
the sides, gradually lessening in breadth. A very 
pretty trimming, now in market, is a flat quilling of 
velvet, or rather a velvet rufiie lightly fiuted so as 
not to be cumbersome or ungraceful. It is used the 
same as a quilling of silk or satin, and comes in vari- 
ous widths, from one to three inches—irum seventy- 
five cents to two dollars per yard. 

A PrimA Donnaé’s HOoME.—M’lle Nilsson, the 
prima donna who disputes with Patti the adoration 
of Europe, lives in a modest suite of apartments on 
the fourth floor, looking out upon the Tuileries. The 
little drawing-room has a single window; it is not 
papered, but is painted in wide panels with gilt 
frescoes. The white marble mantel is adorned with 
a nymph in gilt bronze, and two blue and gold Sevres 
vases. The window is hung with white muslin em- 
broidered with clusters of stars. Thc fcrniture is of 
skyblue brocatelle. Over against the window stands 
a mahogany piano. The bedroom is hung with pink 
chintz sprigged with gray; the bed is canopied with 
white curtains embroidered with clusters of stars; 
the bedstead is white threaded with pink ; an armoire 
a glace to match is in front of the bed, beside which 
is a little fur rug witha white fox in the middle, a 
souvenir of some rural hunting excursion. 

An EmpRress’s COSTUME.—A costume corre- 
spondent writes from Biarritz that Eugenie, at her 
last reception, wore a blue taffeta, with a network of 
pearis in her hair, also pearls in her ears, on her 
high comb, aigrette, and a necklace of several rows 
around her throat. At a ball given by the Duchess 
de Mouchy at her chateau, a lovely Italian wore a 
red currant glace tafieta, with white moss roses and 
ru bies. 


Paris ScANDAL.—The Duke of Hamilton, Cora 


Pear!’s “ protector,” wont pay the lovely creature’s | 


debts, which are many. Her Paris house custs seven 
thousand francs rent a year, and, being a passionate 
lover of horses, she has bought, since 1863, not less 


than sixty tine saddle and carriage horses, and at one | 
| time she had nearly thirty of them in her stable. It 


was a short time since proved, in a suit brought 
agaiust her by a horse trader, that she had paid Lim 
in three years over ninety thousand francs. 

HomME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—The champion 
wrestler of the Nineteenth Ward of New York is a 
handsome girl of 21.——The belle of Dresden is a 
Chicago girl who sings divinely. The problem for 
modistes now is a garment that will permit femuies 
to bestride the velocipede Madame Muga has 





| quarrelled with Eugenie, and now makes dresses for 
| the Princess de Metternich.——The Marchioness of 


Hastings is rather better off than she was with her 
husband alive, as she has a large dowry, is only 26 
years old, and can mourn luxuriously until she sees 
fit to marry again ——An English curate has refused 
to perform the marriage ceremony in a case where 
the bride had not been baptized. He demandui a 
three months’ course of ‘‘ instruction ” for the young 


| woman, but it has mercifully beeu commuted to four- 
‘ teen days. 


| 
| 


| 





| to subscribers at $150 per vear, or in ciubs for $1 25 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tne PorricaAL WorRKS OF WALTER Scort, Baro 
NET Complete Edition. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 


This elegant edition of Scott’s works is published 
harmonious in style with the *‘ Diamond ” works that 
have become so celebrated. The print is very clear 
and distinct, the paper good, and the binding sub- 
stantia! and beautitul. These books combine the 
useful and ornamental. While being handy to read, 
they are embellishments fit for any home. The jew- 
els of Scott never had a finer setting than here im 
this diamond form, and we hope to see many of the 
poets of the past, who belong to us, restcred in this 
tasteful and elegant manner. 

Lion BEN OF ELM ISLAND. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg 

Author of * Spartacus to the Gladiators,” - Good 

Old Times,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the first of a new series of books, called the 
‘* Elm Island Stories,”’ and the promise is that it will 
take rank with the best of the series that Lee & 
Shepard are publishing fer juvenile readers. The 
character of ‘‘ Lion Ben ”’ is a grand one, an example 
that the boys may never follow, but which they will 
read of with pleasure. There is a gem of philosophy 
which we take from the lips of Captain Rtines, Ben's 
father, as he sits by the fire and hears the winds 
how] about him: “ Mary,” says he to his wife, “1 do 
believe I’ve never had one hardship too many... .. 
When I look back amd tee! it’s al! over [hardshi;), 
that I’ve got enough to carry me through, can do 
what little duty I’m fit for, among my comforts, and 
surrounded by my family, 1 don’t believe I ever could 
have had the feelings I’ve got in my bosom to-night, 
before this comfortable tire, if I hadn’t been through 
the cold, the hunger, the dangers, and all the other 
miseries tirat.”” The book has many of the best mora) 
lessons very gracefully incvulcated, and will do good if 
its hints, like good seed, tall on the right soil. 





THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT, IN THE WEST AND 
SouTH, FOR THIRTY YEARS Interspersed witb 
Anecdotical Sketches: Autobiographically given 
by So]. Smith, Retired Actor With fitteen Ilins- 
trations and a Porttaw uf the Author. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The life of an actor is a strange-enough recita! at 
any time, presenting as it does so varied a story of 
hopes unmet and expectations unrealized. Yet it is 
not all dark: sunshine gleams through it, here and 
there, and positive fun relieves occasionally its more 
sombre incidents. The present book contains the 
story of the life of one who travelled further an: 
saw more than any man of his profession, in this 
country, whose muititarious adventures for a quarter 
of a century, as described, illustrate in the most firci- 
ble manner the truth of our assertion at the cow- 
mencement. The anecdotes are given piquantly, 
and a more racy and entertaining book it would be 
hard to find. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, 

Waverley--Guy Mannering—Keniiworti— 

Ivanhoe. Illustrated with Steel aml Wood Enu- 
gravings. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The four novels named are combined in one hand- 
some volume, which is afforded at so moderate a 
price that none need deny themseives the pleasure of 
ownership of these charmivg noveix. Appleton & 
Co. are doing a good thing for the readers of to-day 
in introducing to their notice the works that so fas- 
cinated the readers of the last generation. 

In the same type ae the above, they have just is- 
sued “ST. RONAN’S WELL” of the series, that may, 
with either of the foregoing, be bought separately. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


PiccioLa. Par X. B. Saintaine. 
Appleton. 


To the reader of French literature, the present 
charming volume will be very welcome. For sale by 
Lee & Shepard. ~ 


BALLOU'’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The December 
number of this popular M ine is received. We 
find it filled with that charming variety of iliustra- 
tion and interesting letter pre~s so well caiculated to 
keep it at the head of the cheap magazines of the 
country. Shillaber treats us toone of his most musi- 
cal illustrated poems; Mrs. Edson closes her inter- 
esting serial, “°A Woman’s Error;” William L. Wil- 
liams gives the young folks an exciting story, while 
dane G. Austin, James Franklin Fitts, Catharine 
Earnshaw, Macy, N. P. Darling, and several! 
other writers of more or less note turnish each a cap- 
ital story or poem. The humorous pictures are un- 
commoniy good, embracing four different subjects, 
illustrated by six engravings designed by Kogers. 

The publishers aunounce fur 1*69 a new serial by 
the charming Miss Camilla Willian; aiso an original 
story for boys and girls, to run through the year, by 
Horatio Alger, Jr, one of the most popular writers 
for the young. They also promise increased attrac- 
tions in stories aud illustrations, for the coming year, 


New York: D. 


| over those of any previous one. As their promises 
| have been more thun performed in the past, we have 


reason to believe they will continue to be in the fu- 
ture, though it is uiflicult to see how BALLOU can be 
much improved over its present excellence. It ia sent 

aw 
Elliott, Thomes & ‘Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mase. 
—Newyport Daily News. 





ISABELLA’S FAVORITE —Isabella’s tavorite, Mer 
fori, is of middle beight, but his figure is jast spread- 
ing out to obesity. He is not mere than tive and- 
torty, but louks cousiderabiy older, trom the quantity 
ot wrinkles and patties d oie which cross and circle 
round each other in every direction: about his eyes 
and mouth. He wears a double eye glass, through 
which his eves peer with earnest eagerness ; his mus- 
tache is thick and bushy, and his whiskers cut short 
and hook-shaped, like those worn by the majos of 
Madric. Altogether his aspect, in spite of his well- 
made vest and paletot, Lis yellow kid gloves and 
varnished boots, ix ex«ctly that of the ex-beau of the 


| Prado—a ci devant Don Juan of Alamedo. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIFE’S CHANGES. 


RY MES. M. A. HOLT 


(f Throuch the halls of the Tast I'm roaming teen) 
my Though its alsies are deserted anc gray, 
’ . 


For the duet and mildew of many a year 


{ Have faded ts glory away 


There are withered flowers, that once were brigh 
W hose beauty and fragrance are oer 
There are music votees, that once were sweet, 
W hich we hear on earth no more 


| There are visions, too, of beanteous eves 
That beamed with tenderness bright, 
Which now are as dim as the stars that shine 
Through the vapors of the night 
! 
There are ruins of towers we built in woth, 
That have sunk into lonely decay ; 
There are dreams of love, and friendship too, 
That time has withered away 


There are hearts that we deemed! as pure and tray 
| As aught on false earth could be, 

| That have proved untrue, and’ changetul too, 

As the winds o'er the billowy sea 


{* | yet stil! in these halls we love to stray, 


» | Por some of the friends we knew 
} 


| Have loved us along through the lonely years, 


y Though lost in the distant blue 


| and others have trustingly walked by our side, 
| ‘Though our path was dreary and lone ; 

| They smiled when our pathway was decked with | 
7 And mourned when their sweetness War por 


There is brightness and sadness in the halis of the 
, And hours of sunshine and gloom ; 

* | There are hearts that were false.and hearts that we 
| Which are mouldering @way in the tomb 
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Throuch the halls of the Past I'm roaming to-night, 
| Though its aisles are deserted and gray, 
For the dust and mildew of many a year 
Have faded its glory away. 
.) 
There are withered flowers, that once were bright, 
Whose beauty and fragrance are o'er; 





ly And others have trustingly walked by our side, 
| Though our path was dreary and lone; 
They smiled when our pathway was decked with flowers, 
And mourned when their sweetness was gone. 
There is brightness and sadness in the halls of the Past, 
i And hours of sunshine and gloom; 
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T here are music voices, that once were sweet, 
Which we hear on earth no more. 





There are visions, too, of beauteous eres 
That beamed with tenderness bright, 

Which now are as dim as the stars that shine 
Through the vapors of the night. 


There are ruins of towers we built in ycuth, 
That have sunk into lonely decay ; 

There are dreams of love, and friendship too, 
That time has withered away. 


There are hearts that we deemed as fure and true 
As aught on false earth could be, 

That have proved untrue, and changeful too, 
As the winds o'er the billowy sea. 


Yet still in these halls we love to stray, 
For some of the friends we knew 

Have loved us along through the lonely years, 
Though lost in the distant blue. 


There are hearts that were false,and hearts that were true, 
Which are mouldering @way in the tomb. 
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CHAPTER I. 


T was very beautiful, this quiet, 
old-fasbioned town of Ludlow. 
It looked down with a little feel- 
ing of supericrity upon the stir, 
and hurry, and bustle of the new 
towns springing up about it, with 
the smell of fresh paint forever 
about them, and their newly- 
made streets of yielding sand, 
teeming with red-shirted laborers 
and sturdy mechanics. It was a 
trifle aristocratic was Ludlow, 
with its walks, and drives, and 
Magnificent trees a century old, 
and great square, substantial 
houses, set in swarded emerald. 

’ It was the home of some of the 
ollest families in the State, families who had brought 
their monarchical pride with them to the New World, 
in whose republican soil it flourished as if it were 
indigenous. 

There were the Irvings, and Sincisirs, and Ather- 
tons, the Derbys, and Kents, and Cul@hesters, and a 
score of others equally proud of their lineage, and 
equally fearful lest some adulteration or mesalliance 
should mar its boasted purity. Of course there were 
a tew of that unfortunate class known as ‘‘common 
people,” who had no ancestry worth mentioning, and 
who therefore kept very quiet, and practised the 
virtues of industry and humility, as became their 
station. To this latter class Gertrude Wayne unfor- 
tunately belonged. I am sorry to admit this, and I 
did think of “ romancing” a little, and introducing 
herasthe ‘‘last remnant of a proud but reduced 
family.” But, upon second thought, I decided that 
she should stand upon her own merits, and I would 
maintain my reputation for veracity at the risk of 
losing the sympathy and interest which, of course, I 
wish you to take in her history. 

Perbaps I had beiter tell you—it being always best 
to have a fsir understanding at the outset-—that 
Gertrude Wayne is not ¢ke heroine of this story. 
Sho is, nevertheless, a prime favorite of mine; and if, 


claims to consideration and respect, I give you fair 
warning that you will regret it, when you know all 
that I propose to tell you about her. 

Gertrude Wayne’s first remembrances of life were 
very confused. She had faint recollections of an old 
man and woman, whom she vaguely supposed were in 
some way connected with her. Sometimes the face 
of the woman came back to her for an instant; but 
it almost immediately grew dim and indistinct. One 
thing only came back plainly- the death of the old 


\ from any little social prejudices, you ignore her 








man. She remembered the old woman’s griof, and : 


TH 


how she sat persistently by the body- ~whtoh seemed | 
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took the girl back with her to L: slow. And this 





requisition in the preparation of the bridal froussean. 


80 white, and still, and awful to her—and would not | was how Gertrade Wayne came to be a resident of Gertrude had met Misa Irving very often; and not- 


be comforted. Then she remembered going some- | 
where —a long way, it seemed to her—and it grew 
dark, and a storm came on; but at last they stepped | 





this nice, substantial old town. 
Susan Spencer had been James Delavan’s house- 
keeper sixteen years. He wasa keen, shrewd, and 


withstanding she was the only daughter of oli Jadye 


| Irving—the oldest and most aristocratic family in 


Ludlow—there had a warm friendship sprung up 


at a large house, where there were a good many peo- | some said. unprincipled lawyer, of more than average | ' between them, more unhampered by society distine- 


ple, and *‘annty,” as she called the old woman, sitid | 
they were to stay all night. Everything was so 
strange, and she was so nervous and frightened, that | 
it was a long time before she slept, and then she had 
O, such frightful dreams! She woke from one of 
them to find the sun shining in at the window, and 
two or three children of about her own age standing 
on tiptoe besite the bed, and staring at her with all 
their might. When she asked for “ aunty,” they 
only stared the harder, and ran away with their fin- 
gers in their mouths. Bat when she broke into a 
low, frightened sobbing, a pleasant-faced woman 
came and took her in her lap, and spoke kindly to 
her, and kissed her, and said, laying her band on 
her curls: 

** Du you know what a pretty little thing you are, 
pet?” 

And then she had laughed merrily at the grave 
“yes ma’am” cf the child, But a grave look came 
immediately to her face, and she turned her round 
in her lap. 

“‘T hope you are a good girl, too, my dear. It is 
better to be good than pretty, little Gertie.” And 
then she kiased her again, and put her down. 

After awhile, she learned that the house where so 
many people stayed was an almshouse, and that the 
frowzy-headed children who persisted in staring at 
her upon every possible occasion, were poor little 
waifs, like herself, who had no homes of their own. 
The pleasant-faced woman, whom she soon learned 
was the matron of the almshouse, told her this, and 
told her, algo, that “aunty ” would never come after 
her; that she was too poor even to provide for her- 
self, now that her ‘fold man” was dead, and had 
gone away to live with some of her relatives, a great 
way off. 

But Gertrude’s stay at the almshouse proved to be 
brief. Miss Hetty Spencer, a very eccentric maiden 
lady, who kept a little shop up in the village, took a 
violent fancy to the pretty brown-haired little crea- 
ture, and gave Mrs. Howard the matron no peace 
until she gave her to her for her own. 

The twelve years of her life spent with Miss Hetty 
seemed to Gertrude one long delightful dream. She 
praised and petted her, it was true; but she blamed 
and rebuked her, too, when it was needful, but al- 
ways in gentleness and love. Under her healthful 
discipline all the best and noblest impuises of a nat- 
urally generous heart were fostered and encouraged. 
Miss Hetty was not rich; her little shop and a few 
hundreds in the savings bank were all her posees- 
sions. The only ionging for wealth that ever entered 
her soul was on Gertie’s account, that she might 
have the advantages which it makes possible. But 
as she could not endow her with great riches, she 
did something better still. She sent her to the best 
schools in Dudley, and taught her her own dainty 
handicraft; so that at fifteen, Gertrude’s skill and 
taste in all those pretty combinations of laces, and 
flowers, and ribbons that delight the feminine eye, 
was proverbial in all that region. She was a decided 
genius in all the various departments of needle-craft, 
as well. She fitted her own and Miss Hetty’s dresses, 
and wrought the daintiest and most exquisite em- 
broidery, all of her own designing. Ah, how proud 
and fond Miss Hetty was of her! and how much 
more beautiful she was than anything ejse in the 
whole world, to her eyes. 

But one day a fearful epidemic broke out in Dud- 
ley, and Gertrude was one of its earliest victims. 
For days and days her life was despaired of, and all 
of that time Miss Hetty would neither cat nor sleep, 
but hung, half distracted, over her ‘‘ pretty darling,” 
as she called her, over and over, a score cf times a 
Gay. Only when the pretty brown eyes looked up 
with their olden light, and the wan face smiled 
gratefully and tenderly back into the worn, anxious 
one bending over it, did Miss Hetty think of herself. 
A strange sense of weariness and weakness oppressed 
her. She thought she would lie down and get rest- 
ed; she could rest now, her darling was so much 
better. 

Ah, Miss Hetty! brave, generous, simple-hearted 
Miss Hetty! benceforth there is perfect rest for thee 
—the eternal rest which God giveth to his beloved! 
Tbe strain upon her nervous system had been 80 
great, added to the physical exhaustion, that the 
disease had but little to do, and it was done quickly. 

When Susan Spencer, Miss Hetty’s sister, came 
from Ludlow to attend the funeral, she found Gertie 
suffering from a relapse; and though she had some 





feeling as if she should never forgive her for having | 
been the incidental cause of her sister’s death, she | 
could not hold malice against the white, unconaious } 
face, the face that she had loved so well. And so! 
Miss Susan’s resentment ended in her taking Gertie | 
into her heart, and loving her almost as well as her 

sister had done. And when ber brother Stephen 
came to see about a division of Hetty’s property, she 

did such valiant battle in Gertie’s behalf that the | 
sharp, grasping man, who had never helped Hetty | 
to a dollar in his life, but was so ready to take her 
little accumulations now, yielded to her persistence, 
and left the little shop and all it contained for Ger- 
trude’s portion. Bat misfortunes never come singly, 
and in less than a week the little shop with all its 
contents was destroyed by fire. Miss Susan took 
the business into her own hands, waited on the com- 
pany and got the insuranco—four hundred dollars— 
and placed it in the bank for Gertrude, and then 





ability. He bad lived in Ludlow twenty years, and 
it there were any little weaknesses possible among so | 
staid and superior a people, you may be sure Lawyer 
Delavan knew them thoroughly. Peeple who are | 
given to speculation upon such matters, prophesied 
that he would marry his housekeeper; but no such 
thought having ever entered their hearts, the proph- 
ecy still remained unfulfilled, to the perpetual won- 
der of the above-mentioned. 

When Gertrude Wayne first came to Ludlow she 
was too much of an invalid to realize her dependent 
situation. But as health and strength came back, a 
spirit of independence came with them. Hitherto 
there had been no need ; now everything «as changed. 
The tender love and care which had shichied her so 
long could do itno more. Miss Sasan was very kind, 
but she was not Mias Hetty, any more than the bur- 
dock is a daffodil. 

Gertrude Wayne’s story bad created much sympa- 
thy for her, and Ludlow broke threugh its dignitied 
reserve, and received this young girl with pleasant 
cordiality, notwithstanding the ‘ accident of birth,” 
or, rather, the ignorance of it. Perhaps, if she had 
been the friend or relative of some of the few com- 
mon people afore-mentioned, she might have met 
with a very different reception. I have noticed that 
merit is far more apt to be recognized by the *‘ better 
classes,” if it emanates from them, or is introduced 
by them. 

Of course a member of Lawyer Delavan’s family 
was entitled to consideration, from the simple fact 
that she was a member of it. And all Ludlow knew 
that the Spencers descended from one of the best 
families in England. They very generally knew, 
also, that Stephen Spencer, Miss Susan’s brother, 
was worth very near a million; although they knew 
equally well that it would never benefit Aer a pen- 
ny’s worth, if he were worth a score of times as 
much. And so, asI said, Gertrude Wayne, trom a 
combination of causes, was very kindly received into 
the best and oldest families in town. ‘I'o be sure, she 
worked tor them; but her exquisite taste and skill, 
combined with her delicate beauty and native grace 
of manner, made them forget that she was only a 
poor working girl, whose home bad once been an 
almshouse. Or, rather, they sought to forget it, in- 
steal of rememberiog it to her honor, that she was 
thus superior to circumstances. 

And yet, despite the friendliness and cordiality, 
there was an intangible something that separated 
them quite as eff ctually as coldness or disdain could 
have done. Gertrude could not have told what it 
was, but she felt it—an invisible bar, across which 
they touched hands and exchanged pleasant courte- 
sies, but which was never quite lust sight of, and 
never removed, 

To adullor coarse nature, these finer shades of 
distinction would have been utterly imperceptible. 
But they touched the proud, sensitive spirit of Ger- 
trude Wayne, and fell with chilling weight on her 
heart. Hitherto she had known nothing of these 
nice social distinctions that raise their insuperable 
barriers in society, and the knowledge changed the 





artless, confiding girl into the self-reliant, determined 
woman. A pride as unyielding as theirs sprang to | 
life in her heart; not pride of wealth or birth—those 
outer and extraneous things which do not touch the | 
real person—but rather a pride of principle and char- | 
acter, which should compel respect, without any 
adventitious aids. 


CHAPTER II. 


CoMING into Ludlow from the south, the most 
notable place was Judge Irving’s. Indeed, it was 
the particular pride of all Ludlow, The house and 
grounds had been in the possession of the Irvings | 
for six generations, and al! that the wealth and taste | 
of each could devise had been added, until it had | 
very nearly reached perfection. The house itself was , 
of soft gray granite, with massive domes and quaint, | 
picturesque gables. It was situated on a broad, ievel 
plateau, whose sides sloped in long, graceful citsets 
to the wide, shaded road on the one side, and on the 
other to the willow-bound banks of *‘ Pleasant River,” | 
a sweet, swift stream, whose clear depths seemed to 
have caught and held the brightness and glory of a 
thousand sunsets. The Indians had originally given | 
it the name—or one bearing that signitication—and 
its peculiar appropriateness had perpetuated it. 

I wish yon might see Riverview as it looked to 
Gertrude Wayne one rare summer morning, as she 
paused under the shadow of the roadside elms, to | 
take the picture into her heart. Marble fouatains | 





gleamed through the rich green of the luxuriant | 
shrubbery, and their feathery spray caught the sun- | 
shine in its graceful tuils, and transformed it into a | 
pillar of translucent gold. Rare blossoms looked out 


of the shadows, and great starry magnolias languidly | | crossing ber face. 


, tions than any Gertrude had ever made in Ladlow, 


Violet yas ‘no Irving,” people said, contrasting 


her gentle, unsssuming manners with the Irving 


dignity and hauteur. And then their minds in- 
stinclively reverted te the young wife of the old 
judge, whose sunny face had brightened the old 
house scarce one brief year, and whose lite had been 
given for this fair daughter who so much resembled 
her. Her death had been a terrible blow to the 
judge, tor she was the pet and pride of bis life. He 
had one son, the child of a previous marriage, who 
was ten years old when iis father brought home his 
pretty young stepmother, who seemed to young 
Ralph aluisest as much a child as bimself. Ralph 
never forgot that year; it was adream of heaven to 
him forever after. He could not remember bis own 
mother, althengh her portrait, grand, and stately, 
and beautiful, hung in the south dra» ing-room, Vet 
it was on/y a picture; bot this loving, tender, sweet- 
voiced littie creature, whom he so loved to call his 
‘‘darling mamma,” she was his ideal of all that was 
sweet and beautiful in womanhood and motherhood, 

That Violet was so like ber in mind and person, 
was a perpetual cause for thanksgiving to both Ralph 
and his father. Her gentle, clinging ways were con- 
tinually appealing to their pride and strength. And 
because she was so utterly unlike them in looks and 
dispesition, they were the prouder and fonder of her. 

Walking slowly up he gravelled walk, like one in 
@ pleasant dream, a baltf-smile just softening the 
firm, scarlet lips, and « ivok of drearny happiness in 
the changeful brown eyes, came Gertrude Wayne. 
Suddenly a low, pleasant laugh, like the gurgle ot a 
meadow- broek, broke in on her reveri®, and looking 
up, she caught a glinipse of the pretty, wiki-r se tace 
of Violet Irving, peering at her through the tangled 
clusters of clematis that completely enveloped a 
rustic arbor. 

**Do you know,” she cried, gayly, emergivg from 
her place of concealment, ‘ that at first thought I 
took you for a veritable wood-nymph, with your 
thoughtful face and nut-brown curls? I always be- 
lieved that wood-nymphs had nut-brown curls.” 

“And you, I suppose, are the fair spirit of this en- 
chanted land?” was the smiling rejoinder, as she 
came forward, and in her pretty, girlish way twined 
her arms about Gertrude’s waist. 

She did indeed look like some ethereal creature, 
with her slight, dainty form and spirituelle face; 
and I am sure that her namesake of the wouds had 
never a more exquisite tint than her eyes wore that 
morning; and then her flussy brown hair had just the 
rarest tints of gcld hiding in it, and her eheek was 
like nothing else in the world so much as the creamy 
pink heart of a blush rose. Although two years the 
senior of Gertrude, she looked much the younger. 
There were shadows in Gertrude Wayne's heart that 
mirrored themselves in her eyes, and the scariet lips 
were very proud and tirm for a girl of sevent:en. 
Some ot life’s bitterest lessons had been learned full 
early, and they lett their imprint. 

“If I am the spirit of this enchanted land, then I 
must bear you at once to my palace, and show yu 
the king and the prince,” she replied, laughing; theu 
suddenly adding, ‘ and here they are,” asa turn in 


the path brought them full upon one of the shadow- 


ed angles, where a stately, white-haired man sat 
reading, and a younger one—but with the same 
stately presence—leaned carelessly over a marble 
basin, toying with the fragrant water-liliee that 
gleamed like stars upon its surface. 

‘* This is my dear friend Gertie, papa, that I spoke 
to you about this morning,” she said, leading her up 
to the white-haired man, who took her hand kindly, 
as he said: 

“All Violet’s friends are of course mine.” But 
Gertrude saw that his eyes wandered past her, and 
rested in tondness on his child. 

‘*T want you to like her, papa,” she said, earnestly. 
** Her mother is dead, too.” 

Judge Irving did not speak, but Gertrude felt the 
hand that held hers tremble an instant, and then its 


clasp grew warm and firm. 


“And this is the prince,” she continued, laughing, 
as she drew her towards the younger man, who bad 
lett toying with the lilies, and now stood leaning 


| against one of the granite pillars, with his arms 


crossed on his bosom. 
Gertrude drew her breath sharp and quick. A 
“prince” indeed! He looked noble enough for a 


| king, she thought, inv-'=ntarily, as, with one swift 
| look she took in the perfect outline of the lithe, 


graceful form, and the fair, patrician face, with its 


| flashing gray eyes and haughty mouth. 


“My brother Ralph, Gertrede; Ralph, my friend, 
Miss Gertrude Wayne,” Violet said, simply. Ralph 


| bowed stifily, and Gertrude looked embarrassed. 


** Now, Ralph, please don’t,” Violet said, a shadow 
““]T want you and Gertie to be the 


unfulded their creamy petals in the scented air. best of friends, and you are both so proud I am sure 


Long, gracetul vines trailed from the sculptured | 
cornices over the windows, their vivid green con- 
trasting charmingly with the soft neutral tint of the 
granite. 

[t was not the first time she had stopped to admire 
the picture, only that to-day she was going for the | 
tirst time into the enchanted grounds, and a new in- 
terest attached itself to it from that circumstance. 

Violet Irving was going to be married, and the 
rare skill of Gertrude Wayne was to be called into 


| Ralph,” putting her band coaxingly on 


kissing the sweet, grieved lips. 
| cordially towards Gertrude, he extendul his hand, 


you never will, if you begin in this way. Now please, 
bis arm. 

** Yon precious little humbug!” bending over and 
And then aivancing 


saying, the haughty mouth softening into « smile: 
‘Then we wil! not ‘begin in this way,’ will we, 


Mias Gertie? For once, iet us lay aside the terrible 
pride of which Violet accuses us, and he what she 
desires, ‘ the best of friends.” Slall it be 20?’* 
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THRE FLAG Ox OUR UNION, 








“As far as I am concerned,” she answered, smiling, 
her momentary embarrassment vanishing before his 
suave manner. 

‘Miss Wayne,” interrupted Judge Irving, abrupt- 
ly, ‘do you remember either of your parents?” 

“I do not, sir. I remember very little of my early 
life.” 
“And your mother—what was her name®@” 

“I—I do not know, sir,” she said, coloring. 

“T wish you did,” he said, musingly, not noticing 
her embarrassment. 
face very like yours, sometime—I think a very long 
time—ago. I wish I could recall it.” And he closed | 
his eyes, the better to look into the past by shutting 
out the present, and Violet took advantage of his 
abstraction to draw her friend into the house. 

It was a perfect gem of a room, looking towards 
the river, into which she ushered Gertrude, who saw 
at a glance that this was the sewing-room where her 
work was to be done. There were piles of linen, 
silks, laces and rare trimmings, lying in dainty con- 
fusion on the tables and over the chairs. 

A little flush stole up to the blue-veined temples, 
as she said, laughingly: 

“ You sce what is expected of you, my good fairy. 
You are to bring order out of this terrible chaos.” 
“It will be a labor of love this time, at least,” Ger- 
trude replied. 

“Will it?” she said, dreamily, the pretty color 
fading out of her face, and a faint, perplexing shadow 
coming into it. 

‘Yes, fur us both, dear Miss Irving.” 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Miss Irving,’ ” she replied, almost 
pettishly. ‘‘I don’t want to be ‘ Miss Irving —at 
least, not to you.” 

‘You will not be, long,” was the laughing rejoinder. 
“T—I don’t mean that,” she interrupted, earnest- 
ly. “I wish that I might never be—O dear! I don’t 
know what I do wish! I suppose everything happens 
for the best, and whatever is to be will be, don’t 
you?” 

“If you mean,” Gertrude answered, gravely, 
“that His ways are best, and His decrees sure—yes. 
But if you mean that we are to trust to chance for 
our future, and be content to drift, where we should 
bravely beat—no. I think every one is responsible 
for the shaping of his own destiny—at least, under 
ordinary circumstances.’’ 

‘* What a pertect little Solomon you are!” Violet 
said, lightly, but with the shadow still in her face, 
as she set about showing Gertrude the various fabrics, 
and explaining what she desired her todo. ‘TI shall 


said, pausing in her directions. “‘O dear, what a! 
vanity and vexation of spirit it all is!” tossing the 
pretty silks which she had been holding while Ger- | 
trude tried the effect of the different trimmings, ina: 
confused heap on the table. 

“ But they are so beautiful,” Gertrude replied, 


“Somewhere I have seen a: 


leave much of it to your judgment, after all,” she | 


| “T will come back just as soon as Philip has gone. | — her, if she goes away; and she herself admits 
Shall I send up Ralph, or bad you rather be alone?” , that it would be very hard for her to give him up.” 
“‘O, [had mueh rather—” She paused in sudden | Annie Atherton, sobbing behind her apron,thought, 
confusion, as the rudeness of what she was about to | “She means you and Atherton Farm, that it 
say struck her. would be hard to give up, my poor, gullible brother!” 
“Never mind, dear,” Violet said, laughing. “ You | But she said no more; it would have been of no 
do not know Ralph yet. When you do, I shall ex- use—it never is, when a man has made up his mind 
pect you to change your mind. Jam very proud of to be humbugged. 
Ralph.” And so Emeline Wentworth became Mrs. Matthew 
“And he is very proud of himself,’ Gertrude Atherton; and one person, at least, in Ludlow, felt 
thought, as she remembered the handsome, haughty devoutly thankful—viz : the invalid wife of James 
face, with its rare wealth of chestnut hair and beard, Delavan. 
, adding, “I don’t know as I wonder at it, either.” | But Atherton Farm was no home to Annie, after 
| And then her mind ran back over all that Susan her brother’s second marriage. There was no open 
Spencer had told her of the Irving pride, and, un- rupture, but Mrs. Atherton managed to make the 
consciously, a little shadow fell on her spirits. place very uncongenial to the quiet, thoughtful girl. 
Her mother had been a Sptncer, of Dudley, and so, 
after Philip’s little brother Arnold was born, she 
went up there to visit her cousins Hetty and Susan, 
and one day, six months after, came back to Ather- 
ton Farm with her husband. They did not tarry 
long, however, for young Montgomery, Annie’s hus- 
band, had got the Western fever, and was impatient 








CHAPTER III. 


WHILE Violet Irving is entertaining her betrothed 
in the parlor below, and Ralph, ignorant of his sis- 
ter’s absence, or Miss Wayne’s recently-expressed 
sentiments, had gone up to the little sewing-room, 
where he had fallen into a lively and piquant discus- , to be away. 
sion with that young lady upon the merits and de- And so Annie took a thousand dollars, which she 
merits of a course of lectures on Moral Philosophy had had in the bank ever since she was a child, and 
then in process of delivery in Ludlow, we will quietly some of her mother’s silver, and left the rest to be 
withdraw, and, looking a little into the past, give you ‘divided at some future time. Three years later, a 
aslight insight into the history of the Athertons, ' rumor came back that they had both fallen victims 
one of whom, Philip, the eldest, was to be married in to some of the miasmic fevers that prevail there. 
September to Violet Irving. Mrs. Atherton, who had been away on a visit to 

Across the river—a little obliquely, in the midst of New York, brought the news when she came home. 
green meadows and luxuriant orchards—one sawa Susan Spencer was naturally suspicious, and she bad 
great, squarely-built, three-story house, with im- imbibed a strong dislike for her Cousin Matthew’s 
mense wings spreading out on either side, and sub- . wife, from her treatment of Annie. 
stantial verandas, supported by massive oaken col- “ It’s some game of hers,” she said to Hetty, ‘‘ to 
umns, running the entire front of the house. This jew Annie out of her rights in the homestead, you 
was the Atherton homestead. Back of it stretched may depend.” 
acre after acre of fertile fields, and great forests But even ‘she had to believe, when, a few days 
fell away as far as the eye could reach. It was not later, a letter from one of the band who accompanied 
only the largest, but indisputably the richest farm in them was received in Dudley, confirming the rumor. 
the entire county. And so Matthew inherited not only the rich tarm 

Twenty-eight years before, Matthew Atherton had and the ancestral home, but the bank stock, which 
married a pretty, dark-eyed girl, whom he had had been accumulating for twenty years, until it was 
brought from her home in the South, to brighten his _ in itself no mean fortune. 
own home, which was getting dull and lonely. The {| Perhaps Matthew Atherton was never conscious of 
Athertons had never been a prolific race, and only a feeling of disappointment in his wife. She was cer- 
himself and Annie, a delicate young sister of fifteen, tainly a shrewd, careful woman, helping her husband 
remained to bear the family name, or inherit the | by her prudence and forethought. But it was no- 
family estate. ticed that he went oftener to the grave under the 

But the beautiful exotic soon drooped and faded in | birches, and the fragrant sweet-brier that for the 
| this Northern soil, and though he carried her back to first season had grown straggling and ragged, was 

her own sunny home, she did not revive, but slowly carefully trimmed and watered, and a clump of daf- 
loosed her hold of life, leaving cne child, her little fodils that had blossomed under the poplars by the 
_ Philip, to comfort the stricken husband. ' garden gate, ever since Matthew Atherton could re- 

Matthew Atherton could not bear the thought of member, came to bear them company. 
leaving her there. He wanted the grave of his dar- | Well, the years ran on, and Philip and Arnold grew 
ling where he could visit it in the quiet twilights, to young men—but so utterly unlike! Philip was 





‘ Mother,” he said, abruptly, “ have you seen Vio- 
let Irving since she came back from Greenwich?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“O, nothing in particular,” adull red burning in 
his sallow cheek. 

His mother looked up, and their eyes met. 

‘© T see nothing to hinder,” she said, smiling, 

‘She used to fancy Philip more than me.” 

* But she was achbild then. Besides, Philip is not 
here, nor likely to be.” 

**And if he were?” 

** You must decide that for yourself. You know 
how much you care for her.” 

** But if she loves Philip?” he persisted. 

“‘Then she will probably marry him,” was the 
comforting answer. 

A month later, Philip did come home, and, three 
months later still, Arnold came in one day to his 
mother, and said, in a cold, impassive voice: 

“T have just heard something pleasant— Philip is 
going to marry Violet Irving next autumn.” 

“Arnold!” 

“IT think I shall be delighted with my sister. 1 
suppose sbe will come to the farmhouse to live.” 

“Arnold,” his mother asked, “ is this hard for you 
to bear?” 

“ Nonsense!” Didn’t I tell you bow it would be, 
long ago? And basn’t the parable of the prodigal 
been repeated, besides? Never mind, mother, 
Philip cannot steal your love trom me; and virtue, 
you know, is its own reward,” with a little odd laugh. 

The parable of the prodigal had indeed been repeat- 
ed, and Philip Atherton, after spending two years in 
* riotous living,” had returned, as completely hum- 
ble and penitent as had he of the parable. He was 
as warmly welcomed, too, and Arnold, unlike the 
“elder brother,” came out to meet him, and greeted 
him so cordially that Phil’s impulsive heart warmed 
towards him instantly, and all the scorn, and cold- 
ness, and neglect of the past ‘were blotted out, and 
he only remembered it at al! to blame himself for 
ever having imagined it, as he was sure now he had. 

His stepmother, too, received him in such a spirit 
of triendliness, that his gratitude easily transfigured 
it into love. 

There seemed to have been a complete and radical 
change in his habits, after his return, and his past 
dissipation was forgotten, or rather excused, as the 
“youthful folly” and ‘ wildness” of young men 
with rich parents is very apt to be. 

Ever since Violet Irving could remember, she had 
liked Phil Atherton. There was something about 
his gay, happy temperament that attracted and 
charmed her, and his quick feelings and generous 
impulses went far with her towards atoning fur his 
many flagrant faults. She had never thought of him, 
though, asa lover, until after his return. She had 
just returned from school, full of sentiment and ro- 








laying the rich lace across the lustrous white satin tiful young mother, whose going out had carried so 


and lead his boy—her boy—and tell him of his beau- ' gay, thoughtless, generous, but alas! not always | mance. There was something peculiarly winning 
, pure or honorable. He was easily influenced and ! about Phil, always. He was a handsome fellow, 











these silks—they are perfect. What an exquisite 
taste you have in colors!” 


proud, and attaches so much importance to dress, 
and style, and all that sort of thing. I haven’t the 
Irving taste for richness and elegance; and, just be- 
tween you and me, J should have preferred a simple 
white muslin. I know I shall feel so awkward in 
this.” 

** But it is exquisite! Arthur Delavan says that 
only white satin and pearls are worthy of a bride.’* 


Irving, and the faintest perceptible sigh fluttered 
across her lips. 

‘“* Were—were you speaking of me?’ she asked, 
presently. 

*‘O no; although I had an impression that he was 
thinking of you. But it is so strange; he never 
speaks your name, and he always goes out of the 
room if your approaching marriage is the subject of 
discussion. Are you not friends?” 

“You forget that Mr. Delavan only returned to 
Ludlow two months ago,” was the evasive reply. 
‘* Besides, a man like him has no need of the friend- 
ship of a simple little girl like me.” 

“I know he has rare intellectual gifts, but that is 
not the greatest charm about him. It is the strong, 
pure, tender heart of the man—the faith in goodness 
and the devotion to principle, that make him worthy 
of all henor. And then he is frank and simple- 
hearted asa child. If I could have had a brother, I 
should have wished him to be just like Arthur 
Delavan.” 

“You speak warmly,” a slight coldness in her 
voice. 

“Any one who knows him cannot do otherwise, I 
think. But perhaps I am more grateful for his sym- 
pathy because of the little that I receive from others. 
There was a time after I came to Ludlow when I 
was in danger of growing hard and cynical. Arthur 
Delavan has redeemed my faith in humanity, and I 
shall always owe him reverence.” 

A rap at the door, and a servant with a message 
that “ Mr. Atherton was in the parlor, and would 
Miss Violet come down?” 

“Ina moment, Jane,” going slowly over to the 
window, where she stood fully tive minutes, utterly 
silent, and motionless as a statue. Then she went 
into a little ante-room and bathed her face, brushed 
her pretty flossy hair, fastening a spray of helivtrope 


put her arms about her and kissed her. 


that was intended for the wedding dress. “And ! 


“0, these are of Ralph’s selection. I really do not ' 
believe I should have had anything but that,” point- ; 
ing to the satin, “had it not been for Ralph! He is | 
the dearest fellow in the world; but he is a trifle: 


A quick color suffused the delicate face of Violet | 


in it, and then, coming up softly behind Gertrude, : 


: much of the brightness of life from bis way. 
And so he made her a grave under the birches, be- 
side his father and mother, and planted sweet-brier 
‘at her head and feet, a vague thought of their sim- 
; ple sweetness as somehow typical of her beautiful, 
unpretending life stirring in his heart. There was 
very little of poetry or sentiment in Matthew Ather- 
ton’s nature, however. 
wept extravagantly at the grave of his wife, but the 
thonght of her dwelt perpetually in his heart, and 

her boy was dearer to him than his own life. 
For a time, Annie was able to take charge of little 


exhausted her slight strength, and from that time a 
housekeeper was installed at the farmhouse. 
Perhaps Emeline Wentworth was not particularly 


gave her an advantage that nothing else could, and 


mored and petted the child, until Annie lost all in- 
fluence over him, and he even turned away from his 
father to her. From the first, a secret antagonism 
had existed between her and Annie, although each 
took care to veil their real feeling under a mask of 
ccol courtesy. Annie remembered very plainly the 
disgraceful scandal that had once swept through 


position of the parties. But Lawyer Delavan and 
Emeline Wentworth never regained her respect, 
though society pleasantly ignored the circumstance. | 
She did not like to have this woman in her brother’s 
house; but the child’s influence was greater than 
hers, and Emeline Wentworth had been shrewd 
enough to secure that. After that, she guessed very 
near how it would all end, and so was scarcely as- ; 
tonished at the rumor that Emeline Wentworth was 
to be mistress at the homestead. She did, neverthe- | 
less, expostulate with her brother, but Matthew’s 
mind was alrealy made up, and he was very tirm 
when once he had decided upon a thing. 

“It’s no use talking, Annie,” he had said; 
have asked her to be my wife, and a mother to my 
boy, and, God willing, she will be.” 

“And you have forgotten poor little Hope, so 
soon !”? 

“Annie!” And a look so stern came into his face, 
that she was frightened, and sank down sobbing in 
one of the great arm-chairs that always stood at the 
end of the long kitchen. 

* You see how it is, Annie,” he said, after a few 
nervous strides across the floor. “She isn’t willing 


venom there is in people’s tongues—and you cannot 
take charge of the house, and have the care of 
Philip, even with so good a girl as Sarah in the 
| kitchen. Besides, Philip declares that he will go | 





He never carried flowers, or 


Philip, but a severe illness of the child completely | 


sorry, in her heart, for the illness of little Philip. It . 


she was not slow in availing herself of it. She hu- } 


Ludlow, but which was soon suppressed, owing to the | 


“Ty. 


to stay here in this way—she hasn’t yet forgot the | 


i easily led. Arnold, on the contrary, was of a grave, 
quiet turn, rather studious in his tastes, and never 
led away by impulse or passion. His morals were 
irreproachable, and his name without a stain. Some 
might have thought him a trifle too cold and impas- 
sive. He never committed little generous deeds, on 

, the spur of the moment, as Puilip did; but then, he 

never committed any disgraceful ones. His father 

never walked the house until well-nigh morning, 

\ waiting for him to come home from some question- 

| able carousal, nor sat for hours with bowed head, 

praying in bitterness of spirit for patience and grace 
to bear with him, for her sake whom he sometimes 
thanked God had been spared the anguish that rent 

‘his heart. And yet, in bis secret heart he loved this 

child—this wild, wayward, dissolute boy—a hundred 

times better than he did Arnold, who had never 

, caused Lim an instant’s anxiety. And Arnold knew 

it, too, and so did his mother. What they thought 

in their hearts, I know not; but in speech or action 

; you would never have believed they suspected it. 

| But there were never loving and tender words of 

warning and entreaty—such words as a true mother 
gives—to keep Philip Atherton back. No band 
touched his softly in tender caressing, no tears were 
ever dropped on his pillow, when, heartsick and dis- 
gusted with himself, he tossed all night on his sleep- 
less couch. There was no word of blame spoken, but 
he saw it in the scorntul look, the cold and indifferent 
| manner, and the almost total disregard of his 
presence. 

Go where he would, he heard the praises of Arnold 
sounded, until he finally grew desperate, and ceased 
to care whether he grew better or not. Arnold, too, 
j held himself so aloof, as if perpetually conscious of 

his own superior goodness. To Philip’s fancy, he 

| was continually saying, ‘‘ I thank thee, O Lord, that 
Iam not as other men, even this, my brother;” and 
so he grew morose, and finally went away altogether 
| from L&dlow, and Mrs. Atherton comforted her hus- 
band by telling him that he ‘“‘ would probably never 

return, and if he did, his presence would be mure a 

grief than his absence.” 

Atter he went away, Arnold sought by every means 
in his power to comfort and help his father. Bat, 
despite it all, he saw how he yearned after his prodi- 
gal, and how the thought of him deepened the lines 
in his face and whitened bis hair. 

“If anything should happen to Philip, you will be 
the richest man in Ludlow,” his mother said, one 
day, to Arnold. 

‘There is enough for both of us, mother; if only 
Pailip would retorm, I wouldn’t mind the property.” 

“TI know you would not, my child. I know just ' 
how upright and honorable you are in everything. 
And to think what a difterence!” 





with his mother’s dark, bright face, and easy, grace- 
fal manner. 

He had seen very little of Violet for three or four 
years, and her delicate, fairy-like beauty completely 
fascinated him. The associations of the last tew 
years seemed like some terrible nightmare, and al- 
most as unreal. He did not once think, when he 
' asked Violet Irving to be his wife, that the stain of 
sin unfitted him, or in any way made him ugdeserv- 
ing of a wife so pure and innocent. It was not one 
of Phil’s characteristics to let unpleasant thoughts 
disturb him. The past was not pleasant, and so he 
put it out of his life as easily as though it had never 
been. Of course he knew, if he cared to think cf it, 
what his life had been for two years. He knew, too, 
how deeply he had sunk in degradation; and he 
knew, also, some things which were very humiliating 
| to remember. Aud so he threw off all thought of 
them, and resolved to begin a new, pure life, and let 
the dead past bury its dead. It would be very easy, 
he thought, with her to help him. She was pure as 
an angel, while he— Ah well! men were not ex- 
pected to be as good as women—at least, not in this 
world, where there were so many temptations. And 
so he dismissed all thought upon the matter, and 
gave himself up to the delightful fascinations of his 
Jiancee, and if another memory sometimes cast a 
shadow over his happiness, he soon forgot it. 

His return had been the happiest day of Matthew 
Atherton’s life. No one knew how deep and bitter 
his grief had been, for he was never a man of many 
words; but every one saw how fast he grew old, and 
how bis strength failed, and a strange pallor settled 
about his lips, and his furehead, where the hair was 
getting thin and white. After Philip’s return, he 
brightened up for a little while, but the arrow had 
| sunk too deep, and one day there was another grave 
| under the birches, and another weary heart at rest. 
; His last words had been to Philip; and his last in- 
junction to his wife and Arnold was, to be gentle and 
tender with him, for his sake. 

Everybody knew the partiality which Matthew 
Atherton had always shown fer his eldest-born, and 
everybody wondered at the calmness and equanimity 
with which Arnold consented to be set aside for the 
gay, handsome, reckless brother, ‘‘ When he was 80 
much more worthy,” people said, feeling aggrieved 
for him. But nothing seemed to disturb Arnold. He 
kept on in his grave, quiet way, taking care of the 
farm, attending to all the little details of business 
with a patient, steady persistence that was remark- 
| able in so young a man. His excellent morals, too, 
| with his even temper and excellent business capa- 

bilities—for everybody said that the Atherton proper- 
ty was very surely and steadily gaining, under his 
management—made him one of the rising men of 

































































| Lediow. He was » beginning already to be looked u) 
to, and his Jjadgment appealed to; and already thos 
little marks of public faith and approval—town off 
| ces—were urged upon his acceptance, and peop! 


| prophesied that he would be an honor to the town 
| and the old and honorable name he bore. 


In the meantime, they /ited Phil. They couldn’ 


| help it—nobody could—he was always so gay, genia’ 
| and merry. 
| in the world, bat—” And then the wise ones shook 


** He was one of the best- hearted fellows 


their heads in that sage way which says so mucl 
more than words, 

After their father’s death, there had been som 
talk of dividing the property, but Philip bad very lit 
tle taste, for business, and be said, * Let it go for th 
present, Arnold;” and Arnold said no more about it 
but went on as before, superintending the farm, mak 
ing careful investments of surplus funds, and lookin 
sbarply after dividends. Me was, in fact, almor 
wholly devoted to business; he went very little Int 
society, and, at twenty-four, was counted a grave, re 
lable, studious man, who would perhaps some day b 
governor, 

Phil's talent consisted more in the spending tha: 
the getting of money, and every beggar, from ol! 
blind Tom, who travelled through the town pertodi 

cally, led by an abominable little rat-terrier (prob 
ably to scent the game), to the worthy President of th 

“Am. Hottentot Society,” knew that it was utter] 
impossible for Phil to resist an appeal for charity 

And this brings us down to the morning when he sa‘ 
in the pleasant parlor at Riverview, and chatted ont 
his gay, easy way, never once noticing the fain 
shadow in the sweet face uplifted to his. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ARTHUR DELAVAN bad never lived at home muc! 
since bis mother died, sixteen years before. He wa: 
then a trifle over twelve years of age, and bis mo 
ther’s brother, a professor of theology in New Haven 
having no children of his own, was very anxious tha: 
Arthur should come and live with them, Jame 
Delavan was never particularly overburdened wit! 
money—although he had a fine faculty for makin; 
people think that he was—and as his uncle pledge 
himself to give him a good education, free of any ex 
pense to him, he let him go. He had made occasion 
al visits to Ludlow, but had formed few acquaintan 
ces, being somewhat diffident and retiring in disposi 
tion. 

Ludlow had not thought of him, either, in particu 
lar, until one day some chance wind wafted a whis 
per of his rising fame to the quiet streets. At firs 
the rumor was rather doubtfully received, but wher: 
Ralph Irving brought home one of bis books, am 
they began to find his name getting into their papers 
and read the many flattering notices of his work: 





the old town felt as if another star was added to it« 
already luminous crown. James Delavan immedi 
ately became the centre of interest, and people wh 
had held a little aloof from some high notions of hon 
or, or respectability, were now the warmest in thei 
congratulations, and the most eager to have it under- 
stood they were on terms of intimacy with the famil- 
of this brilliant young author, 

Among these last was Ralph Irving. He had neve: 
fancied Lawyer Delavan particularly, and in bi 
secret heart considered bim a great many degree: 
below himself in the social scale. He had some ver) 
serious doubts as to his honesty; and his principles~ 
well, the least one inquired into them the better 
perhaps. Bat when he went to Boston and Nev 
York, and met literary people, he wished to say that 
be “ was a friend of the family, although not as ye' 
having the honor of the author's acquaintance,” etc 

Ralph Irving was, at heart, a noble fellow, but, | 
the truth must be told, he was just the least bit ir 
the world of asnob. I think it was owing as'muc) 
to the atmosphere of Ludlow and his peculiar educa 
tion—he having from infancy been taught to consider 
the “ Irving blood ” the ultimatum of perfection—a 
to anything inherent in his own nature. He remetm- 
bered Arthur Delavan as a sby, quiet boy, whore ac 
quaintance he had never made any particular effor' 
to make, but now—ab, well! circumstances do alte: 
cases, unquestionably. 

Arthur Delavan was slightly surprised at first, anc 
afterward amused, at the sudden interest bis father 
manifested in him. He sighed a@ little as he sat 
thinking itover. Perhaps no one understood Jamer 
Delavan quite as well as his own son--certainly ni 
one tried as hard tobe generous in his judgment, bat 
alas!—and the shadow deepened on his face as mem- 
ory grew busy in his heart. However, he decided 
come back to Ludlow, for a season, at least. Hir 
literary labors could be quite as easily prosecuted 
there—perhaps easier, he thought—it was such # 
staid, dreary old town. 

He did not know of the existence, much more the 
presence in his own home, of Gertrude Wayne. At 
first a slight feeling of annoyance crossed bim—he 
had counted on such a delightful chance for the #e- 
clusion and quiet which he so loved. But something 
about the thonghtful, earnest face of the girl awak- 
ened his interest, and finally Lis sympathy, for he 
was not long in learning her history from Miss Sasan 
—also Mixs Susan’s opinion of Ludlow ‘'s wlety.” 

“She's full as prond as any of ‘em, though,” she 
added, ‘‘and she can be just as grand and indepen- 
dent; but it cuts—/ can see. It’s a mystery to me 
that poor folks—that is, folke who have to work fora 
living, and stand on their own, instead of their great- 
grandfather’s merits—should be made so mighty 
quick-feeling and sensitive. They cught’er be male 
of India-rubber.” 
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Ludlow. He was beginning already to be looked up 
to, and his jadgment appealed to; and already those 
little marks of public faith and approval—town offi- 
ces—were urged upon his acceptance, and people 
prophesied that he would be an honor to the town, 
and the old and honorable name he bore. 

Inthe meantime, they /iked Phil. They couldn't 
help it—nobody could—he was always so gay, genial 
and merry. ‘‘ He was one of the best-hearted fellows 
in the world, but—” And then the wise ones shook 
their heads in that sage way which says so much 
more than words. 

After their father’s death, there had been some 
talk of dividing the property, but Philip had very lit- 
tle taste, for business, and he said, ‘‘ Let it go for the 
present, Arnold ;” and Arnold said no more ahont it, 
but went on as before, superintending the farm, mak- 
ing careful investments of surplus funds, and looking 
sharply after dividends. He was, in fact, almost 
wholly devoted to business; he went very little into 
society, and, at twenty-four, was counted a grave, re- 
liable, studious man, who would perhaps some day be 
governor. 

Phil's talent ccnsisted more in the spending than 
the getting of money, and every beggar, from old 
blind Tom, who travelled throvgh the town periodi- 
cally, led by an abominable little rat-terrier (prob- 
ably toscent the game), to the worthy President of the 
“Am. Hottentot Society,” knew that it was utterly 
impossible for Phil to resist an appeal for charity. 
And this brings us down to the morning when he sat 
in the pleasant parlor at Riverview, and chatted onin 
his gay, easy way, never once noticing the faint 
shadow in the sweet face uplifted to his. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ARTHUR DELAVAN had never lived at home much 
since bis mother died, sixteen years before. He was 
then a trifle over twelve years of age, and his mo- 
ther’s brother, a professor of theology in New Haven, 
having no children of his own, was very anxious that 
Arthur should come and live with them. James 
Delavan was never particularly overburdened with 
money—although he had a fine faculty tor making 
people think that he was—and as his uncle pledged 
himself to give him a good education, free of any ex- 
pense to him, he let him go. He had made occasion- 


al visits to Ludlow, but had formed few acquaintan- : 


ces, being somewhat diffident and retiring in disposi- 
tion. 

Ludlow had not thought of him, either, in particu- 
lar, until one day some chance wind wafted a whis- 
per of his rising fame to the quiet streets. At first 
the rumor was rather doubtfully received, but when 
Ralph Irving brought home one of his books, and 
they began to find his name getting into their papers, 


and read the many flattering notices of his works, | 


the old town felt as if another star was added to its 
already luminous crown. James Delavan immedi- 
ately became the centre of interest, and people who 
had held a little aloof from some high notions of hon- 
or, or respectability, were now the warmest in their 
congratulations, and the most eager to have it under- 
stood they were on terms of intimacy with the family 
of this brilliant young author. 


Among these last was Ralph Irving. He had never | 


fancied Lawyer Delavan particularly, and in his 
secret heart considered him a great many degrees 
below himself in the social scale. He had some very 
serious doubts as to his honesty; and his principles— 
well, the least one inquired into them the better, 
perhaps. But when he went to Boston and New 
York, and met literary people, he wished to say that 
he “ was a friend of the family, although not as yet 
having the honor of the author’s acquaintance,” etc. 

Ralph Irving was, at heart, a noble fellow, but, if 
the truth must be told, he was just the least bit in 


the world of asnob. I think it was owing as‘much | 


to the atmosphere of Ludlow and his peculiar educa- 
tion—he having from infancy been taught to consider 
the “ Irving blood ” the ultimatum of perfection—as 
to anything inherent in his own nature. He remem- 
bered Arthur Delavan as a shy, quiet boy, whose ac- 
quaintance he had never made any particular effort 
to make, but now—ah, well! circumstances do alter 
cases, unquestionably. 

Arthur Delavan was slightly surprised at first, and 
afterward amused, at the sudden interest his father 
manifested in him. He sighed a little as he sat 
thinking itover. Perhaps no one understood James 
Delavan quite as well as his own son—certainly no 
one tried as hard to be generous in his judgment, but 
alas!—and the shadow deepened on his face as mem- 
ory grew busy in his heart. However, he decided to 
come back to Ludlow, for a season, at least. His 
literary labors could be quite as easily prosecuted 
there—perhaps easier, he thought—it was such @ 
staid, dreary old town. 

He did not know of the existence, much more the 
presence in his own home, of Gertrude Wayne. At 
first a slight feeling of annoyance crossed him—he 
had counted on such a delightful chance for the se- 
clusion and quiet which he so loved. But something 
about the thoughtful, earnest face of the girl awak- 
ened his interest, and finally his sympathy, for he 
was not long in learning her history from Miss Susan 
—also Miss Susan’s opinion of Ludlow ‘‘ society.” 

“She’s fullas proud as any of ’em, though,” she 
added, ‘‘and she can be just as grand and indepen- 
dent; but it cuts—7 can see. It’s a mystery to me 
that poor folks—that is, folks who have to work fora 
living, and stand on their own, instead of their great- 
gtandfather’s merits—should be made so mighty | 
quick-feeling and sensitive. They ought’er be made | 
of India-rubber.” 
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“They don’t slight her—these Ludlow people—on 
account of what they consider her misfortune, I 
hope,” Arthur said, a sudden fire kindling in his 
dreamy eyes. 
“Ono, they make a dreadful sight of her; but it is 
the way they doit! They patronize her, she says, in 
& way that is harder to bear than coldness or slight. | 
I don’t pretend to any of these “ fine perceptions” 
myself, but I know just how their airs and assump- 
tions cut her up, and I’ve no patience with ’em!’ 
And she gave a little spiteful dab, with the corner of 
her apron, at a fly on the window, as if he were in 
some way to blame for the existing state of things. 
“You'd never catch Violet Irving a putting on any 
such airs; and I reckon she’s as bigh-blooded as any 
seo ‘em.”’ 

“IT had a vague impression that the Irvings were 
very exclusive,” Arthur replied. 

“Well, mebbe the old judge and Ralph are, but 
she isn’t. She is just the sweetest, simplest-hearted 
litle thing! She and Gertie are great friends. She 
is the daintiest little mite—and just as pretty asa 
chana doll!” 

Arthur laughed, and went up to his writing. He 
wasn’t ‘particularly partial to the ‘chana doll’ or- 
der of womanhood,” he said, a little contemptuously. 

Two months after, wealth, fame, yea, life itself, 
seemed only a bitter mockery, because he could not, 
with all these, have, also, pretty little Violet Irving! 

One by one the sweet summer days went by, rare 
and tasteful designs grew beneath Gertrude Wayne’s 
deft fingers, and the bridal outfit was rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Gertrude felt a strong dispo- 
sition to linger over these last few touches, that her 
stay at Riverview might be prolonged. They had 
been the happiest weeks she had ever known. They 
had been strangely sweet, too, to Ralph Irving. Vio- 
Jet was deligited to find that Ralph approved of her 
friend—he was 80 apt to critivise—taking such pleas- 
ure, evidently, in picking her friends to pieces, that 
it was adeligbt to have one with whom he never 
found fault. Violet had implicit faith in Ralph. He 
was-her authority aud oracle in everything; and so 
when she saw him sitting, by the hour, in earnest 
conversation with her friend, and noticed how he 
deferred to her opinions and judgment—a thing he 
had never before done to any one’s, much more a 
' woman’s--she felt surer than ever that “ Gertie was 
just the dearest and wisest girl in the world.” 

If Gertrude felt disposed to lengthen out the little 
remaining work, Violet felt nervously anxious that 
she should, and was constantly devising some amuse- 
ment that would take them away from the little sew- 
ing-room, which had begun to seem like some terri- 
ble dungeon to her morbid fancy. In fact, Violet was 
getting strangely nervous and fanciful of late, and 
Ralph, who had never particularly liked the match, 
told Arthur Delavan, in confidence, that “he wished 
Phil Atherton had never come back to Ludlow, for 
he didn’t believe Violet ever would be happy with 
him—he believed the girl actually dreaded the wed- 
ding-day. 

“Perhaps Miss Irving is not well,” Arthur sug- 
gested, with such a grave look in his face that Ralph 
was really alarmed. And the next day Violet was 





surprised by a visit from Doctor Anderson, the family 
physician, who had tact enough, however, upon find- 
ing that he was unexpected, to pretend that his call- 
ing was all in a friendly way, and not mentioning 
Ralph’s agency in the matter at all. 

* Your sister isn’t looking quite well,” he said to 
Ralph, who was waiting for him at the foot of the 
drive; ‘* but I can discover no particular ailment. I 


and this little excitement—which women of her tem- 
perament are apt to experience—of a wedding is 





fairly over. You had better keep Miss Wayne here 

until then, if you can; she isa young woman of an 
| exceedingly well-balanced mind, and I think your 
| sister will be better for having company.” 

** Certainly, Miss Wayne shall stay,” he said, quite 
decidedly, and walked slowly up to the house, secret- 
ly impressed with the fact that Doctor Anderson was 
a man of very great discernment and good sense. 

Gertrude stood by the table, folding up a pretty 
embroidered morning-dress of pale-biue cashmere, 
when Raiph opened the door and came and stood 
beside her. 

‘You are just in time for me to say good-by,” 
, folding the sleeves back to show the delicate spray of 
| convolvolus, and touching them with a little caress- 
ing motion. 

« But you are not to go away at all, Miss Wayne— 
1 mean until after the wedding, of course.” Anda 
trifle of the Irving dignity came into his tone, to con- 
tradict the blush that had dyed his face, at the 
thought that possibly Miss Wayne might think he 
was hinting at a permanent residence at Riverview. 
Poor girls were very quick to jump at such chances, 
he had heard. But he had no idea of any sach en- 
tanglement, and so he drew himself up, and spoke 
with as much dignity as ever his father had when 
charging a jury: 

“ Miss Irving is, as you have doubtless noticed, a 
trifle nervous, and Doctor Anderson thinks it best 
for her to have some companion of her own sex at 
the house until after her marriage. You will, there- 
fore, consider yourself engaged till the twelfth of 
September—two weeks from to-morrow.” 

A faint crimson stole into the pure cheek, and the 
scarlet lips grew suddenly cold and firm. 

“Miss Wayne is her own mistress, I believe, Mr. 
Irving, and will ‘consider’ herself free to make her 





own choice whether she goes or stays,” she said, with 
a steady look at him from eyes as cool and haughty 
as his own. 


think she will be better when the weather gets cooler, 





“IT beg Miss Wayne’s pardon for presuming she 
would desire to stay with her friend. I see my mis- 
take.” 
“IT hope you do! Good day, Mr. Irving.” And | 
with a siight inclination of the head, she went out, | 
leaving bim standing by the table, looking absently | 
at the sort folds of the pretty robe over whose dainty | 
fashioning he had watched her graceful head bent | 
through so many long sunny mornings. 
** Proud as Lucifer, I declare!” he ejaculated, half- | 
angrily. And then it occurred to him that he had 
been a trifle rude, perbaps. It would certainly have 
been more gentlemanly to have solicited her presence 
by a tew courteous woris. ait was fitting that he 
should be rebuked for his impertinent assumption; | 
and he felt, perhaps for the first time in his life, | 
mortified and humbled in bis own estimation. To 
aid to his punishment, Violet came in, soon after, | 
and satdown by the window with O, such a white, 
weary face! 

‘“*Has—has Miss Wayne gone, Vio?” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

She gave a little start. “Gertie? O yes. I wish, 
Ralph, she could have stayed until—until after—” 

* Did you ask her?” eagerly. 

“ Yes; and I thought she was going to stay, but | 
she came down just now, and said it ‘was utterly | 

possible’ She d odd, too. I am afraid— 
she is so sensitive about such things—that papa has | 
said something that has wounded her pride. I mean 
to ask her to-morrow, when we go down the river.” 

* Then she is going?” 

“Yes; she said Mr. Delavan—Arthur-—had urged 
her so strongly that she had consented, although she 
would have preferred staying at home. J should not 
go, only that I think she would enjoy it better to 
have me.” 

“Perhaps she would not miss you if Artbur Dela- 
van was there,” he said, shortly. 

She looked up at him in a sort of startled surprise. 
‘Ralph, do you suppose—do you think that she— 
that she cares—”’ 

‘Nonsense! I don’t think anything about it,” he 
interrupted, testily. And then, happening to glance 
down into her face, he read something there that 
startled and pained him. He went over and stood 
beside her, and drew the little sunny-head within 
the shelter of his arms. 

** My pretty little sister,” he said, fondly, “I wish 
it were possible for me to shield you from this.” 

‘*I—I couldn’t help it, Ralph,” she sobbed. “I 
have tried and tried, but O Ralph, he was so differ- 
ent! he was so much grander and nobler than any 
man I had ever seen, that I—O Ralph! what shall I 
do?” 

*You must do as you have promised. I will not 
blame you; but you must remember that the family 
honor, as well as your own, is at stake. It is too late 
now to allow such thoughts to find place in your 
‘heart. Remember, only two weeks and you will be 
Philip Atherton’s wife.” 

“ No—O no!” in a little shuddering cry. 

** Violet!” his voice low and stern. 








held her to ite beast in a , passionate tmbréce, and 
fiercely refused to give her up to her brother. 

Shs ts the oniy woman I ever loved, and you shall 
not take her from me!” he said, defiantly. 

* Yon forget she is to be a wife in two weeks, per- 
haps.” 

“No, Ido not forget; but I protest againat this 
cruel wrong. Violet, my sweet, tell me that it shall 
net be—that yon will not submit,” he said, pleadingly. 

**T tell you that it cannot be,” Ralph interrupted, 
hotly; ‘* Violet shall not cast a stain on the Irving 
honor by breaking ber engagement at this late day. 
Her father wouid never allow it; it is too late—I wish 
it were not, but itis. Tell him so, Violet.” 

“ Yea, Arthur, it is too late!” she said, shivering, 
and holding out her bands piteously to Ralph, who 
took them, and half-led half-carried her up the steep 
bank, Arthur Delavan following in silence. 

“If you would find Miss Wayne, Arthur.” Ralph 
said when ther bai gained the road, and speaking 
more gently than he had done before, “I think it 
would be the best service you could do her.” 

Arthur walked rapidly away, and soon returned 
with Gertrude, who, with a woman’s intnition, 
guessed very nearly what had happened, while ap- 
parently accepting the accident in explanation, and 
immediately hathed the tear-wet face, brushing back 
the tangled gold-brown hair, and looping it gracefally 
at the back of her head. Then she caught up the 
rents in the fleecy muslin, and bound her own hand- 
kerchief round the scratched and bleeding arm, talk- 
ing to her cheerfully all the while, and recounting 
various g little incidents, until the pained, 
frightened look had partially left her face, 

‘““You are a very magician, Miss Gertie,” Ralph 
said, admiringly, and then added in a lower tone, “I 
wish you would practise your art on me, for I have 
been miserable since yesterday. Can you ever for- 
give me tor my impertinent assumption and rudeness, 
Gertie?” 

“T will try,” looking up with a bright, frank smile. 

Phil Atherton’s merry voice came up to them, sing- 
ing a little snatch of an old love-song. 

“O Gertie! do not leave me—I cannot bear it!” 
Violet said, nervously. S 

“ Please, Miss Wayne, for Vio’s sake,” 
plead. 

And so Gertrude Wayne went back to Riverview 
that night, and peace was restored between her and 
Ralph, althongh she never quite forgot it, and 
thought oftener than she had ever done before of the 
immense distance between Judge Irving’s son and 
an almshouse child. 

The beautiful September days had slipped away, 
one by one, and the morning of the bridal dawned 
at iast, Violet had struggled bravely to overcome 
ber own heart, and all this day she was very grave 
and quiet. She did not start, or tremble, or grow 
pale as she had done; instead, a vivid crimson burned 
steadily in her cheek, and her eyes were nearly black 
when she looked upsudderly. Both Ralph and Ger- 
trade were a trifle nervous; he for fear she would 





Ralph 





For answer she broke into a low, frightened sob- 
bing, and Ralph, his heart full of pity for the pretty 
little creature he had loved as his own life ever since 
his sweet young mother-in-law—her mother—had 
asked him to love her baby for her sake, took her in 
his arms, and soothed her with loving words and 
tender kisses, never once again adverting to the 
* family honor.” 

The next morning Phil Atherton—gay, brilliant 
Phil—came up, and took her down the river on the 


and strange she seemed. His own irrepressible flow 
of spirits completely overran and concealed others’ 
silence or sadness. 

It would have been a dull party without him, : 
more than one said, and Arnold Atherton watched 
Violet as she clung to his arm, and thought, ‘“‘she . 
likes him because he is oe and gay, and can create | 
a laugh, like a clown! I wonder, if he had never 
come back, if—” And then he turned resolutely: 
away, and devoted himself to Gertrude Wayne so, 


strolled off by himself almost as soon as they landed | 
at the “Cove,” and was as haughty, and odd, and 
disagreeable as he could well be the remainder of the 
day. Coming up a steep wooded path that led to the 
landing—he having found, by consulting his watch, 
that it was near the hour fixed for their return—he 
was startled by a quick, frightened cry, and a sudden | 
crashing of the underbrush only a few rods from | 
him, at the right. He knew that the hill shelved off 
abruptly on that side, descending into a narrow, 
sandy ravine. Reflecting that, if any one had fallen 
down the bank, his safest and surest way of reaching 
them would be to get into the ravine, he hurried 
back to the path that ran round the brow of the hill, 
and soon gained the bed of the ravine. It was very | 
rough at that point; trees had blown down, and lay 
across the narrow path, but he hastened on, climbing 
‘over trees and through the tangled underbrush. 
Suddenly he paused, his heart standing quite still tor 
a@ moment. Only a few rods in advance of him he 
saw Arthur Delavan, his arms clasped closely around 
a little, trembling figure, with unbound, flossy hair 
falling over ber torn, muslin dress, 4 stain of blood 
on the snowy sleeve and bosom. He saw him bend 
down and kiss the white face lying on bis shoulder, 
| and then, his face deathly white, unclasp the soft, 
' clinging arms, and put her resolutely a vay from hin. | 
An instant, and she kad fallen at his feet in a swoon. | 
A switt crimson surged into the pale, olive face, and 
gathering her again in his arms, Arthur Dvlavan 








proposed excursion, never once noticing how white : 


persistently that Ralph—who had fully intended ask- | 
ing her pardon for his rudeness of the day before—| fellow Phil Atherton will be!” 


| are like fire,” he said, anxiously. 


break down at the last, and do something to disgrace 
them; and she because impressed with some vague, 
indefinable sense of trouble, which had been slowly 
growing upin her heart for many days, notwith- 
standing her strong. practical sense rebelled against 
and condemned it. 

There was to be only a very select wedding, and 
while the arrangements were being made Violet 
stayed persistently in her room. But when every- 
thing was completed, she went down and examiued 
them quietly, suggested a few slight changes, and, 
with a little touch of the Irving dignity, that became 
her wonderfully, walked through the rooms leaning 
on her father’s arm. 

The marriage was to take place at nine o’clock, 
and Philip, who came in in the morning, said he 


' would be there at half past eight, adding, laughing- 


ly, that “it was best to be in season at one’s own 
| wedding.” 

It was nearly eight o’clock when Gertrude put the 
last touches to Violet’s dress, and, kissing her ten- 
deiiy, said: 

“You are perfect to-night, dear. What a proud 

** Yes, I suppose so,” absently, gathering the heavy 
folds of sheeny satin and throwing them across her 
arm. , 

“ But, Violet, where are you going?” she persisted. 

“Tam going out a moment in the grounds,” with- 
out lifting her eyes. 

** Shall I accompany yer” Gertrude asked, aston- 
ished at this strange froas. 

“No. I prefer going alone. It is my last hour of 
liberty, you know—/Z intend to improve it.” And she 
shut the door with a little sharp clang, a look in her 
face whic Gertrude tried in vain to fathom. Lifting 
the curtain she saw her go down the winding path 
toward the river. 

Twice Ralph had rapped at the door. It was 
twenty-five r:inutes past eight, and Gertrude was 
getting decidedly nervous. A terrible fear haunted 
her she bad gone toward the river, suppose she 
should not come back! But at that instant there 
was a vague. uncertain hand on the knob, and apon 
opening the door, Violet walked into the room with 
a faltering, unsteady step. The crimson had all faded 
from her cheek, and her lips were white as the robe 
she wore. She sank down en an ottoman, covering 
her face with her hands. Judge Irving came to the 
door, and asked to see Violet. She arose and came 
toward bim. 

“My child, how white you are! and your hands 
“Are you not 
well, dear?” 
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** Yea, father, I am quite well.” 

**T hopetyou are, my child, but you look wretched- 
ly. I willsend Philip up to call the roses to your 
cheeks,” 

A sudden, fiery red swept up over the white bosom, 
aud the delicate, waxen ears, and blue-veined 
temples. 

“My sweet blush-rose!” her father said, fondly, 
lifting ber little hand to his lips with stately gallant- 
ty. * You looked like her then—your mother. She 
had the rarest, sweetest color in the world.” And 
with a little half-sigh he turned away. 

“ Has Mr. Atherton come yet?” Gertrude asked. 

“No; and it is already quarter of nine. The 
guests have all arrived—all but the Athertons. Ah! 
I hear Mrs. Atherton’s voice now ; doubtless Philip is 
with her.” 

But he.was not; noone but Arnold. Besides, they 
said that Philip had left the house at quarter past 
eight, fifteen minutes before them. 
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CKLEBRATED DUELS. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 773 ] 


The doctor quitted the dead man to hasten to the 
wounded one, and called the other second to his as- 
sistance, but Lignano, now grown infuriated, threw 
himself in the unhappy man’s way, and was about to 
repeat his offensive proposa! for the third time. He 
was, however, saved the trouble. 

“T understand you,” calmly observed the officer, 
seizing his comrade’s sword, and placing himself tace 
to face. with the terrible marquis. Some seconds 
later, he sank down in his blood. 

Only the doctor now remained. Would any hu- 
man being credit it, the blood-stained bully, brutal 
as he naturally was, was rendered positively fiend- 
like by the intoxication of the slaughter which he 
had already perpetrated, and longed for more blood 
toshed? Addressing himself to the doctor in 2 tone 
of command, he required him to jump over the 
switch. 

The doctor did not hesitate. He did what most 
other men would have done in his place. He jumped 
over the switch, and by so doing Was able to continue 
bis attentions to two wounded men, and to save the 
life of one of them. : 











The intimacy which existed between the Marquis 
de Lignano and Lucien Claveau, instead of growing 
weaker ‘alter the last sanguinary freak,”"seemed ito 
constitute itself on an entirely new basis, and to_as- 
sume the proportions of a sincere and lasting friend- 
ship, if one may dare thus to degrade the term. They 
were always to be seen together, riveted as it were 
to the factitious attachuent which they protessed to 
feel for each other, like a couple of galley slaves unit- 
ed by the same chains. At last they{took tv inbabit- 
ing the same suite of rooms, as though each wanted 
to have the other constantly in reach. It would be 
difficult toexplain the friendship between two men 
so utterly opposed to each other on thescore of birth, 
education and manners—for the Marquis de Lignano, 
spite of his misdeeds, had always kept up the out- 
ward appearance of a man born and brought up in 
good society, whereas Lucien Claveau was of obscure 
origin, brusk in manners, and deticient in educa- 
tion. His handsome face and muscular figure were, 
moreover, strikingly in contrast with the, marquis’s 
repulsive features and feeble frame. We have men- 
tioned that the pair lived together in the same suite 
of apartments, but omitted to state that they occu- 
pied the same sleeping-room, in which each had, of 
course, his separate bed. 

One summer’s morning, long after the hour at 
which the two friends usually quitted their bedroom, 
the man-servant who waited upon them both, hear- 
ing nothing whatever of either of his masters, began 
to feel rather uneasy. His orders were never to dis- 
turb them, but always to wait until he was summon- 
ed. Accustomed to their irregular mode of life, he 
was notin the habit of sitting up for them of an 
evening; still he always knew, on entering the sit- 
ting-room the next day, either by some directions 
written in pencil, or by some clothes being placed 
there for him to brush, whether or not the two friends 
were at home. Now on that morning he had found, 
according to custom, a short pencilled ‘note which 
proved that the pair had returned over night. How 
then was the continued silence in their bedroom to 
be accounted for? Like a good and faithful servant, 
he had of course applied his ear to the door, and bis 
eye to the keyhole, and had, moreover, turned the 
handle, and found the door to be locked on the inside. 
As the day advauced, he grew alarmed, and proceed- 
ed to force the door, Entering the room on tiptoe, 
he felt somewhat reassured, when, on leaning over 
each bed, he saw by the dim light which penetrated 
through the closed shutters, that his masters were to 
all appearance peacefully sleeping. He was about to 
retire as he had entered, with the greatest caution, 
when his foot struck against something that gave 
forth a ringing sound as it rolled along the floor. He 
had evidently kicked against a sword. 

A frightful suspicion crossed the valet’s mind. 
Without losing # moment, he groped his way to the 
window, threw open thesbutters, and saw at a glance 
that the room was in a frightful state of disorder. 
Clothes were strewn about, furniture was overturn- 
ed, candlesticks, vases and various knick-knacks 
scattered over the floor, while by the side of each bed 
was a sword, the bloody stains on which tvo clearly 
indicated that a desperate encounter, a horrible and 
deadly struggle, had taken place between these men, 


roof 

At the sight of all this havoc, the valet uttered a 
terrified cry, on hearing which the marquis and;Lu- 
cien, both of whom had appeared dead, rose up, at 
the same instaut, in their beds. Both were ghastly 
pale; their blood-stained shirts were torn to rags; 
their chests punctured with wounds; the right arm 
of one was dreadfully hacked, while the neck of the 
other showed a series of gashes sickening to contem- 
plate. Spite, however, of ali the pain they were en- 
during, spite, too, of their weakness, and of the 
burning fever which consumed them, they preserved 
their sitting posture, glaring at each other out of 
their glassy-locking eyes, enfeebled, it is true, but 
still nut vanquished. So long as they had sufficient 
strength left them to injure, they would continue to 
defy each other with proud disdain. 

They remained thus for several seconds. Suddenly 
Lucien Claveau, overcome by some painful impres- 
sion, fell heavily back and gave vent to a loud sob. 
At this cry of despair, the marquis bounded on his 
bed, as though he bad been shot; a shrill sinister 
laugh escaped from his thin, ghost-like lips. 

*O, you are crying, are you?” said he, in a firm 
voice; “* then you contess yourself vanquished, and I 
can now pronounce you to be a coward!” 

At the word “coward” it was Lucien’s turn to 
spring up, and the valet, sole witness of this fright- 
ful scene, had to keep him from throwing himself 
upon the marquis. 

“Ta coward!” cried Claveau, held firmly back by 
the servant, ‘“‘acoward! Ah, I have committed my 
share of crimes, been guilty of countless follies, have 
possibly rendered many persons unhappy, but never 
has a living soul been entitled to say that Lucien 
Claveau was a coward, and feared to face danger, 
even though death might be the result. You, mar- 
qais, are a far greater villain than I am, for you are 
incapable of repentance and impotent for good. A 
moment ago, when [ was lookivg at you, covered 
with wounds, I forgot my own sufferings, of which 
you are the cause, and [ forgave you, and felt a real 
pity for you, which fuund vent in the tirst tears I 
have shed tur many years. And yet you laugh at 
me, and taunt me, and still dare to laugh at all I am 
saying. You are incapable of understanding a heart 
that can repent and forgive. Well, know that I 
again hate and despise you. You have styled me a 
coward, wounded as we both are; we have neither 
of us strength sufficient to hold a sword, still both of 
us ought not to remain alive. We are only a few 
paces distant from each other. Have you sufficient 
strength to hold a pistol?” 

The marquis made a movement, and replied, “Ah, 
I understand you; a duel with pistols, and then we 
shall have done with each other. Joseph,” said he, 
addressing the servant, who was pale with fright, 
“take those two pistols on the mantel-piece, load 
them before our eyes, and hand one to euch of us, 
then give the signal; or, better still,” said he, turn- 
ing with evident pain towards his adversary, “let 
us draw lots who shali blow the other’s brains out.” 

“So be it,” answered Clavean. ‘“ Joseph, you 
have heard what has passed. Load one of the pistols.” 

Joseph made a pretence of going out to execute 
the orders which he had received. No sooner, how- 
ever, did he find himself on the cther side of the 
bedroom door than he quietly locked it, and ran off 
to a doctor, into whuse hands Lucien and the mar- 
quis were compelled to resign themselves. Their 
cases required perfect quiet. 

Lucien was conveyed by his friends to the house 
of a distant relative, a widow lady, with several 
children. Assisted by her eldest daughter, a kind, 
simple country girl, she attended him with so much 
care that Claveau recovered. 

His heart was touched; he spoke of marriage, 
promising a thorough refurmation of his former 
course of life; and he did marry. To enable him to 
withdraw himself completely from all association 
with his old companions, it was decided that he and 
his young wife should leave Bordeaux, if only fora 
time. But just before they left, chance brought 
them, in spite of all precautions, face to face with 
the Marquis de Lignano, who accosted Lucien, 
saying: 

“I had heard that you were convalescent, but 
have always maintained the contrary, because, cow- 
ard as I have pronounced you to be, I did not believe 
you coward enough to hide yourself behind a 
petticoat.” 

Lucien, merely replying “‘ Never mind,” passed on. 

The marquis followed, and again hissed his taunt 
into Lucien’s ear. 

The excitement consequent upon this meeting kept 
Lucien’s wife awake that night, and next day she 
was too ill to leave her room. Her husband sat 
moodily by her bedside until the afternoon, when, 
firiding that she had dozed off to sleep, he determined 
to go to Bordeaux and exact revenge. Chafing with 
anger, he hastened to the cafe which Lignano was in 
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reposed side by side like two brothers under the same | open window, and beld him over the balcony, then 











said coldly to him: 


; “If yon do not ask my pardon and withdraw your 
| words, I shall let you drop.” 

The marquis, in the grip of an adversary whom he 
| knew to be thoroughly unrelenting, had nevertheless 
‘the audacity, or it may be the courage, to reply: 

| “If you are simply acting, and do not intend to 
' let me drop, you are a coward.”’ 

At that moment, an old servant of Lucien’s, who 
had made his way on to the balcony, whispered 
‘ something into bis master’s ear, whereupon Lucien 
| instantly carried the marquis back into the apart- 

went and released his hold of him. Hardly was the 
' marquis upon his feet again, before he sprang to- 

wards Lucien and dealt him a sharp blow in the face. 
{To the surprise of those present, Lucien Claveau 
| offered no kind cf response to this uew insult, and 
| the marquis retired, saying: 
| To-morrow, wherever you please.” 

Madame Clavean, on awaking after her husband's 

' departure, had been seized with fainting tits, and 
was become delirious, Claveau held a brief conver- 
sation with a couple of acquaintances, and then quit- 
ting the cafe in company with the old man who had 
been sent to look for him, drove with all speed home. 
In little more than half an hour he was at his wite’s| 
bedside. Calmed by the sight of bim, she slept. 
When she woke up in the middle of the night, Cla- 
veau was still watching over her. After conversing 
affectionately with him for upwards of an hour, she 
gradually dezed off again: and Claveau, so svon as 
she was sound asleep, stealthily left the house, and 
proceeded on foot to Bordeaux, to a rendezvous 
which he had arranged with two of his friends at 
the cafe on the preceding afternoon. 

He was first at the appointed spot, but had not 
long to wait, for his two seconds shortly afterwards 
arrived, and, following close upon them, came the 
marquis, accompanied by his seconds. 

During several minutes these two men fought with 
considerable ardor. They developed all their more 
cunning tricks, and each endeavored, in accordance 
with the approved rules of fence, neatly to spit the 
other upon his sword’s point. While the engagement 
was thus proceeding, Lucien, still pressing his adver- 
sary closely, said to hiin: 

** You gave me a blow yesterday vith your fist; as 
yet 1 have not deigned to return it, but I intend 
doing so before I send you, as I shortly shall, to your 
last home.” 

The pair were still in close conflict with each other, 
when Lucien rapidly passed his sword under his left 
arm, and, at the same moment, dealt the marquis a 
violent blow in the face. Then, regaining hold of 
his weapon, he assumed a defensive position before 
Lignano had time to recover hiuself, fur the blow he 
had received had sent him reeling to the ground. 
This daring teat, the most audacious, perhaps, that 
has ever occurred in a duel, astounded the seconds. 
The marquis was beside hiuiself, and, in a fit of rage, 
sprang with raised sword upon Lucien Claveau, who 
calmly and confidently awaited his onslaught. 

“*Monsieur le marquis,” said he, ‘“‘we are now 
quits.” 

The marquis renewed his attacks again and again, 
but always to find himself foiled. Presently, by a 
rapid movement, Lucien disarmed the marquis, then, 
thrusting his own sword downwards, pinned him by 
his right foot to the ground. After a few seconds, 
Lucien drew his sword out, and handed the marquis 
his own weapon. 

The seconds came forward. Lignano made vain 
efforts to continue standing upon both feet. 

“It is useless,” said the seconds to him; “it is 
quite impossible that you can go on.” 

Glaring at his adversary with a savage expression, 
he said to him: 

“It is not over yet. I have still the chance of put- 
ting a bullet through your head.” 

The pistols were loaded. The impetuous marquis, 
regardless of the pain he was enduring, hobbled 
along until he arrived at the point where he was 
compelied to halt; he was then ten paces distant 
from Claveau, who had not advanced a single step, 
and who remained immovable while he received the 
marquis’s fire. ° 

“Tt is now my turn,” said he. And advancing 
five paces towards the marquis, he deliberately took 
aim at him. 

**Claveau,” exclaimed one of the seconds, “ this 
will never do; it is nothing less then murder ” 

Lucien turned round and faced him. ‘Look 
here,” said he, pointing to a hole in his shirt at the 
shoulder, from which drops of blood were oozing, 
showing that his opponent’s ball bad taken effect. 
The next moment ho fired, and the marquis fell, with 
his face to the ground, When they raised him, he 
was dead. The ball had pierced his forehead and 
entered the brain. 

Lucien, after having his wound dressed (it was but 
a@ graze), hastened back to his wife’s bedside to find 


A NOBLE RECLUSE. 


The Dake of Portland is in bis sixty-ninth year, 
He is the eldest brother of the late Lord George Ben- 
tinck, and os ner of magnificent estates in England 
and in Scotland. After what the French delicately 
term a “stormy youth,” he became, in his father’s 
lifetime, a recluse. Lt was the late duke’s fancy that 
there was going to be a scarcity of oak—he did not 
foresee the iren age—and he planted a tree wherever 
he could, until his park at Wellbeck Abbey, Notting- 
hamshire, was almost a plantation when he died, in 
1854. The present duke took up his residence at 
Wellbeck, denied himself to almost every one, and 
proceeded to improve the estate, cut down the super- 
fluous timber, and laid out the park on the most 
improved principles of landscape gardening; con- 
structed one of the most perfect series of kitchen 
gardens in the kingdom, with hot, fruit and forcing 
houses on a magnificent scale; built stables and 
coach-houses fit for a prince, and much finer than 
any English prince possesses. In fact, the duke de- 
voted and devotes his time and a large part of his 
income to putting bis seat in the most pertect orser 
of receiving and entertaining in ducal style. Bathe 
does not keep any company, gives no entertainments 
on any occasion, and, in fact, lived and lives the life 
of a monk of La Trappe. He has for some time 
been endeavoring to convert a stream through his 
park into a lake six miles long. Hundreds of labor- 
ers are employed on this and other work on the 
estate in hand, at good wages, but on one condition— 
no one is to speak to him or salute him. The man 
who touches his hat is at once discharged. The vil- 
lage doctor and the parson bave the same orders, 
The tenants are informed of the Duke’s wishes; if 
they meet him, they are to pass him “as they would 
a tree.” Yet he is constantly about his domain, 
planning and superintending improvements. Heisa 
capital landlord, both in England and Scotland— 
drains, builds, and puts farms in first-rate condition. 
He never shoots, and never allows his English farm- 
ers to have the game, even on payment. To every 
useful county work and every charity he is ready to 
subscribe. Roads, churches, schocls, all are in first- 
rate order on the Portland estates. 





®ur Curious Department. 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

A NEw Way or KILuinG.—A ghastly scientific 
discovery is reported from Turin, where Professor 
Casturani, the celebrated oculist, has, it would ap- 
pear, found a way of killing animals, bv forcing air 
into their eyes, within the space of a few seconds, 
and, it is thought, almost without causing them any 
pain. Experiments were made at the Royal Veter- 
inary School, and it is said that they have fully 
proved the truth of the professor’s invention. With- 
in the space of a few minutes four rabbits, three 


dogs, and a goat were killed in this manner. The 
most remarkable thing about this “killing made 





lished a book containing the most dreadful prophe- 
cies, supported by incontrovertible passages of Scrip- 
ture. His readers are informed that, contrary to 
common belief, the earth, instead of being orange- 
shaped, bas the shape of a pineapple, and is elonga- 
ted instead of being flattened at the poles; that this 
elongation has got to such a pitch that the earth is 
about to change its centre of gravity. Rome is to be 
suddenly overwhelmed, and seen no more forever; 
and the whole Northern Hemisphere will share more 
or lees in the tremendous disturbance. Thedwellere 
on the north side of the equator are informed, how- 
ever, that by emigrating immediately to Australia 
they may escape the threatened cataclysm, and after 
it is over, return to enjoy the new earth, which is to 
be pervaded with currents of magnetism and elec- 
tricity that the soil will be fruitful beyond the power 
of the liveliest imagination to conceive, and man is 
to live as long as the oak of the forest. The expound- 
er of this theory threatens to come out with another 
and bigger book next year, supported by more Scrip- 
ture; from which we infer that the Northern Hem- 
isphere is in no immediate danger. 





HINDOo WRiTING.—Writing is a curious art #8 
practiced by the Hindoos. They may be often seen 
walking along their native streets writing a letter. 
An iron stile and a palm leaf are the implements 
In writing neither chair nor table is needed, the leat 
being supported on the middle finger of the left hand 
and kept steady with the thumb and fore-finger. 








the habit of frequenting, rushed up the stairs, aud, 


ini f iter 
disregarding the salutations of several of his old | relapsed. Next morning, while Claveau had gone to | surfane, but, after finishing a few words, the write 


that, alarmed anew at his second absence, she had 


acquaintances who advanced to greet him after his ; steal a few minutes’ rest in an adjacent chamber, a | 


long absence, made straight for the table at which | 


commissary of police arrived at the house, to arrest 


his enemy was seated. The marquis immediately | him on information furnished by one of the marquis’s | 


rose. 
‘Well, here I am,” said Lucien, savagely, and | 


seconis. This new shock killed his wife. Lucien, | by besmearing the leaf with ink like Suid. A letter 


in the bitterness of his grief, threw himself upon her 


hardly able to restrain himself from clutching Lig- | lifeless form, and was only removed from it with 


nano by the throat. 


“ Pshaw !” said the marquis, contemptuously. “Go | 


| 
back to your petticoat; you are too great a coward 


for my notice.” 
Lucien seized him by the coat collar with one hand 





who, as ii in bitter derision of their miserable destiny, 


and by the skirts with the other, carried him tc the. 





difficulty. Then, assuming an air of calmness, he 
said he was ready, and the next moment, as if by | 
some sudden thought, seized one of a pair of pistols 
which were always kept loaded, on the top of a small | 
cabinet, and placing it to his ear, disposed with his 
own hand of the last of the Bordeaux duellists, 


The right hand does not, as with us, move along the 


— @ 


easy” is the fact that it leaves absolutely no out- 

ward trace; and it can be as easily applied to men as 

to animals; if so, it is to be hoped that method is not 

easy of application. ») 
A TERRIBLE PROPHET.—A formidable rival to 

Dr. Cumming has arisen in Australia, and has pub- 





fixes the point of the iron in the last letter, and | 
pushes the leaf from right to left, so that he may 
find the line. The characters are rendered legible 


is generally finished on a single leaf, which is then 
enclosed in a second, whereupon is the address. 





New Use FoR BuckWHEAT.— Buckwheat has 
been found useful in dyeing wool. The dried flowers | 
yield different shaies of green, and the succulent | 
stems and vlussoms, with the addition of bismuth 
of tin, produce a beautiful brown. 
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window is barred with a close iron grating, and t 
general air of the place is that of a rather disre; 
table prison. Ifthe window bars are intended ar 
precaution against felony, they would seem sup 
‘ fluous, for a comprehensive view of the interior 
veals nothing to steal, except the bungry-looki 
clerk himself, and an enormous deal counter. y 








IN SEVILLE. 
I WAS in Seville a few weeks rocently, when Is 


bella still was queen. A traveller's firet tmprosst 
in Seville is that of being perpetually stare t at, 





| the streets, at the theatres, in the churches, att 

| Mesa rodenda (table d’hote), it is all the sar 
Spanish politeness seems to have gone the way 
| Spanish debentures; a stranger who is toclined for 
| Jounge will attract about the same amount of respec, 


ful attention as a giraffe taking the air in the Stran. 
A good wholesome English beard Is the thing of » 
others to excite wrath; it would be less conspicum 
perbaps, to wear a tail. The full-grown beard 
Britain is too nearly allied to the Maprish or Israel. 
ish appendage to be tolerated by orthodox believe: 
who shave off the whiskers, and trim the hair ont 
chin toa fine Vandyke point. An Englishman w) 
a white beard was not long ago pelted in one of 1 
squares of Seville. The city is very sensitive also . 
the subject of bonnets, or ladies’ hate. It would 
about as safe to wear a Moorish turban, Probably, 
is only intended as a tribute of respect to the natle 
al mantilla, that fashionably dressed young tm 
stand still and laugh aloud, as an Evglish lady pass 


"whether the tired traveller will sleep at night | 
Seville, Gepends upon the view he may take of str: 
noises. If he has gone through a preparatory cou: 
of having chain cables hauled over his berth | 
board ship, he may possibly be soothed to rest ! 
mule-bells, which are like tin kettles with stones 
them, and the rattle whereof is incessant. Mellow. 
by the distance of a mile or #0, the s-und may ha 
a charm; but it certainly is not to be discovered wh. 
it is continued all night immediately ur.der your be 
room window. 

The watchmen, too, are very obliging. They pri 
about with halberds and lanterns, and ineist up 
telling you the time every balf-hour, accompany! 
their intimation with a prolonged howl, which 
supposed to be “ Ave Maria purissima,” and 80 « 
By about three A M. the church bells are atirrl 
These instruments of torture are suspended to 
beam which revolves on pivots, and the bell is pu- 
ad by aman, like a swing, and turns over and ov 
ringing as it goes. So, between mule-bells on t 
earth, and church-bells in the sky, the traveller m 
improve his sleepless nights by extending his i. 
quaintance with campanology. 

If the people of Seville be dirty, it is their o 
fault, for the town abounds in excellent and we 
arranged baths. The only difficulty is in getting t 
water cold. You state your wishes, the attends 
shrugs hisshoulders, and, while your back ie turn: 
secretly lets a quantity of hot water in, under the | 
pression that you are mad, and that no created c& 
stitution could survive the shock of a cold bath. 

A visit to the correo, or post-office, for the pu 
pose ot depatching a foreign letter, is rather an ¢ 
bilarating operation. A knock at the inquiry w' 
dow produces a lean and smoke-dried individu 
who, on learning the destination of the letter, « 
r plains how much the postage will amount to. T 


next process is to ascertain that the letter does 1 
exceed the prescribed weight. This is done by ek 
ly depositing it in a pair of scales large enough to try 
jockey’s weight at Epsom. The destination # 
weight of the letter having been ascertained, the n: 
thing is to get stamps for the requisite amount; | 
this is rather a complicated business. The post-of! 
does not sell stamps, so the hungry clerk explainr 
pantomime—for the traveller’s Spanish is not oy - 
conversation mark—and points in a distracted w 
towards the cigar he is smoking. The good-nata: 
traveller, thinking that the official in question mi; 
be seized with a sudden frenzy for tobacco, make 
polite tender of his cigar-case. *A cigar is accept: 
but still the stamps are not forthcoming. A gloor 
suspicion crosses the traveller's mind that the clr 
is mad, 80 he goes back to the hotel and consult 
waiter, who explains that the object of all the pan 
mime was to refer the traveller to @ tobaccon!+ 
shop, since it is to that particular branch of tra 
that a paternal government has entrusted the pr 
llege of selling postage-stamps. If this arrangem« 
causes a little trouble, it is not without its direct & 
vantage to the revenue, for tobacco is aroyal mou: 
oly, and, asa man who boys @ stamp tay, int 
process of negotiation, deem it advisable to buy act, 
too, this inuocent little device l# productive of ben 
to the ruling powers. On arriving at the shop, ' 
traveller is confronted by a soleran man in @ & 
berry cloak and black turban hat. The curtotne 
wants are politely explained, and the old gentles 
gruffly desires to see the letter. He first pulse 
upon a pair of very dirty fingers, and then, wit 
growing seuse of responsibility, weighs it in #o 
snuffy scales. The operation concluded, be finds 
necessary to light a fresh cigar. He next awijuste ' 
spectacles, and struggles manfully through ev 
word of the address. This done, he tarne the let 
| over and over, either in a sort of forlorn hope of z 
ting at the inside, or with the more innocent inte 
tion of disposing of a little of bis spare time, @ 
maybe driving his castomer to take refage in ciga 
He then dives into the inmost recesses of @ dra 
and very slowly, and, to all appearance reluctant 
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produces a stamp. Off the traveller goes tn trum 
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speak to him or salute him. The man 
8 his hat is at once discharged. The vil- 
and the parson bave the same ordera, 
‘$ are informed of the Duke’s wishes; if 
aim, they are to pass him “ag they would 
et he is constantly about his domain, 
dsuperintending improvements. Heisa 
dlord, both in England and Scotland— 
ds, and puts farms in first-rate condition. 
.0ots, and never allows his English farm- 
the game, even on payment. To every 
ty work and every charity he is ready to 
Roads, churches, schocls, all are in first- 
on the Portland estates. 








Curious Department. 
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epared for The Flag of our Union.) 


VAY OF KILLING.—A ghastly scientific 
reported from Turin, where Protessor 
2e celebrated oculist, has, it would ap- 
a way of killing animals, by forcing air 
es, within the space of a few seconds, 
vught, almost without causing them any 
riments were made at the Royal Veter- 
|, and it is said that they have fully 
ruth of the professor’s invention. With- 
of a few minutes four rabbits, three 
soat were killed in this manner. The 
«able thing about this “killing made 
fact that it leaves absolutely no out- 
and it can be as easily applied to men as 
if 80, it is to be hoped that method is not 
cation. 





LE PROPHET.—A formidable rival to 
z has arisen in Australia, and has pub- 
. containing the most dreadful prophe- 
od by incontrovertible passages of Scrip- 
\oaders are informed that, contrary to 
ef, the earth, instead of being orange- 
‘he shape of a pineapple, and is elonga- 
‘t being flattened at the poles; that this 
1s got to such a pitch that the earth is 
ige its centre of gravity. Rome is to be 
rwhelmed, and seen no more forever; 
2 Northern Hemisphere will share more 
° tremendous disturbance. The dwellers 
side of the equator are informed, how- 
emigrating immediately to Australia 
«pe the threatened cataclysm, and after 
urn to enjoy the new earth, which is to 
with currents of magnetism and elec- 
he soil will be fruitful beyond the power 
‘ imagination to conceive, and man is 
as the oak of the forest. The expound- 
ory threatens to come out with another 
ok next year, supported by more Scrip- 
hich we infer that the Northern Hem- 
10 immediate danger. 





RITING.—Writing is a curious art as 
he Hindoos. They may be often seen 
, their native streets writing a letter. 
inda palm leaf are the implements. 
ither chair nor table is needed, the leat 
ed on the middle finger of the left hand 
dy with the thumb and fore-finger. 
d does not, as with us, move along the 
ifter finishing a few words, the writer 
of the iron in the last letter, and 
f from right to left, so that he may 
The characters are rendered legible 
the leaf with ink like fluid. A letter 
iished on a single leaf, which is then 
second, whereupon is the address. 





FoR BucKWHEAT.— Buckwheat has 
‘ful in dyeing wool. The dried flowers 


shades of green, and the succulent 
ssoms, with the addition of bismuth 
> @ beautiful brown. 
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IN SEVILLE. 


Spanish debentures; a stranger whio is inclined for a | 


squares of Seville. The city is very sensitive also on | 
the subject of bonnets, or ladies’ hats. It would be j 
about as safe to wear a Moorish turban. Probably, it ; 
is only intended as a tribute of respect to the nation- 
al mantilla, that fashionably dressed young men 
stand still and laugh aloud, as an Euglish lady passes 
by. 

Whether the tired traveller will sleep at night in 
Seville, @epends upon the view he may take of street 
noises. If he has gone through a preparatory course 
of having chain.cables hauled over his berth on 
board ship, he may possibly be soothed to rest by 
mule-bells, which are like tin-kettles with stones in 
them, and the rattle whereof is incessant. Mellowed 
by the distance of a mile or so, the sound may have 
a charm; but it certainly is not to be discovered when 
it is continued all night immediately under your bed- 
room window. 

The watchmen, too, are very obliging. They prow] 
about with halberds and lanterns, and insist upon 
telling you the time every balf-hour, accompanying 
their intimation with a prolonged howl, which is 
supposed to be ‘‘ Ave Maria purissima,” and so on. 
By about three A.M, the church bells are stirring. 
These instruments of torture are suspended to a 
beam which revolves on pivots, and the bell is push- 
ed by a wan, like a swing, and turns over and over, 
ringing as it goes. So, between mule-bells on the 
earth, and church-bells in the sky, the traveller may 
improve his sleepless nights by extending his ac- 
quaintance with campanology. 

If the people of Seville be dirty, it is their own 
fault, for the town abounds in excellent and well- 
arranged baths. The only difficulty is in getting the 
water cold. You state your wishes, the attendant 
shrugs his shoulders, and, while your back is turned, 
secretly lets a quantity of hot water in, under the im- 
pression that you are mad, and that no created con- 
stitution could survive the shock of a cold bath. 

A visit to the correo, or post-office, for the pur- 
pose ot depatching a fureign letter, is rather an ex- 
hilarating operation. A knock at the inquiry win- 
dow produces a lean and smoke-dried individual, 
who, on learning the destination of the letter, ex- 
plains how much the postage will amount to. The 
window is barred with a close iron grating, and the 
general air of the place is that of a rather disrepu- 
table prison. Ifthe window bars are intended as a 
precaution against felony, they would seem super- 
fluous, for a comprehensive view of the interior re- 
veals nothing to steal, except the hungry-looking 
clerk himself, and an enormous deal counter. The 
next process is to ascertain that the letter does not 
exceed the prescribed weight. This is done by slow- 
ly depositing it in a pair of scales large enough to trya 
jockey’s weight at Epsom. The destination and 
weight of the letter having been ascertained, the next 
thing is to get stamps for the requisite amount; but 
this is rather a complicated business. The post-office 
does not sell stamps, so the hungry clerk explains in 
pantomime—for the traveller’s Spanish is not up to 
conversation mark—and points in a distracted way 
towards the cigar he is smoking. The good-natured 
traveller, thinking that the official in question might 
be seized with a sudden frenzy for tobacco, makes a 
polite tender of his cigar-case. ‘A cigar is accepted, 
but still the stamps are not forthcoming. A gloomy 
suspicion crosses the traveller’s mind that the clerk 
is mad, so he goes back to the hotel and consults a 
waiter, who explains that the object of all the panto- 
mime was to refer the traveller to a tobacconist’s 
shop, since it is to that particular branch of trade 
that a paternal government has entrusted the priv- 
ilege of selling postage-stamps. If this arrangement 
causes a little trouble, it is not without its direct ad- 
vantage to the revenue, for tobacco is aroyal mouop- 
oly, and, asa man who bnys a stamp may, in the 
process of negotiation, deem it advisable to buy a cigar 
too, this innocent little device is productive of benefit 
to the ruling powers. On arriving at the shop, the 
traveller is confronted by a solemn man in a wul- 
berry cloak and black turban hat. The customer’s 
wants are politely explained, and the cld gentleman 
grufily desires to see the letter. He first pvises it 
upon a pair of very dirty fingers, and then, witha 
growing seuse of responsibility, weighs it in some 
snuffy scales. The operation concluded, he finds it 
necessary to light a fresh cigar. He next adjusts his 
spectacles, and struggles manfully through every 
word of the address. This done, he turns the letter 
over and over, either in a sort of forlorn hope of get- 
ting at the inside, or with the more innocent inten- 
tion of disposing of a little of his spare time, and 
maybe driving his customer to take refage in cigars. 
He then dives into the inmost recesses of a drawer, 


in Seville is that of being perpetually stared at. In _ full, you are obliged to go back again. 
the streets, at the theatres, in the churches, at the get your letter off. 
Mesa rodenda (table Ghote), it is all the same. | vow that you will write no more letters as long as | 
Spanish politeness seems to have gone the way of you remain in Spain. 
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and very slowly, and, to all appearance reluctantly, 
produces a stamp. Off the traveller goes in triumph 
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with his letter to the post-office. It is sure to be all 


paid in | 


flections once more, the traveller perceives that | fact—which is the subject of the correction of Mr, 
right now; but no. The old gentleman has given! Andalusia is not a favorable region for the speedy | Greeley—that thirteen yoars transpired from the 


I was in Seville a few weeks recently, when Isa- | you a wrong stamp. And, as no letters can pass conducting of banking operations. 
bella still was queen. A traveller’s first iu:pression | through a Spanish post-:flice which are not 


commencement of the libel suit instituted by Thur- 


Hotels in Seville are good and reasonable. Asa | low Weed and the time of its being brought to trial— 


At last you | rale they are kept by foreigners, Italians or French; 


from 1828 to 1841 —and that when it was brought up 


And, if you be wise, you make a | for the Spaniard still clings fondly to his notion of for trial, it was dismissed by the jadges, who were 


what a hotel ought to be—a place where your horse friends of Mr. Weed. The Ma onic history of that 


| May sleep, with the privileges of a common tire for , day will reveal a degree of maltynity that bears no 


The process of receiving letters is nearly as com- | cooking any provisions you may chance to have | comparison ith anything but the persecution of the 


A good wholesome English beard is the thing of all , which you may get your neighbor’s letiers quite as 
others to excite wrath; it would be less conspicuous, | easily as your own. You call at the Poste Restante, | 


selection, the process affords scope for wiling away a | 
little time, and exercising ingenuity in deciphering 
hieroglyphics. Each name has a number prefixed, 
so the traveller presents himself at the inquiry win- 
dow with a demand for number so and so. If his 
Spanish numerals be shady, he gets somebody’s else 
property; but if he make an intelligible demand, he | 
will get his own letter; always supposing that it has , 
been correctly numbered, and no one has been to 
fetch it before him. 

Having gone through a course of post-office disci- 
pline, the sujourner in Seville will have qualitied him- 
self for the still more arduous and exciting task of 
money-changing. Having been duly informed by 
his London bankers that they have advised a certain 
sum of money to his credit at the house of their corre- | 
spondent at Cadiz, he writes to have it sent on to | 
their agents at Seville. He hears that this bas been 
done, and then, if he have been brought up in Lom- 
bard street notions of punctuality and despatch, he 
fondly imagines he has nothing todo but call and get 
it. He does call, and, if his patience hold out, he dves 
get it—at last; but the process is something like the 
following: 

The agent is a merchant, who cannot, cr will not, 
speak any language but bis own, and, as his mouth is 
temporarily engaged with a monster Havana, he is 
not iuclived to speak more than he can help, even of 
that. A quarter of an hour or so is occupied in catch- 
ing a polyglot clerk, who expounds the business to 
his principal. It does not appear to be to his taste, 
for he draws a check in a very sulky way, and, with- 
out bestowing a look on the traveller, betakes bimself 
to his newspaper. The next thing is to find the par- 
ticular bank indicated on the check. The aid of a 
cabman is invoked, who naturally enough drives his 
unfortunate fare toevery bank except the right one. 
When he does discover it, he discovers also that it is 
the festival of St. Isadore, or St. Somebody else, of 
local celebrity, and that no business is transacted on 
that day. He notes the name of the street, and re- 
solves to put in an appearance in the morning. 

Spaniards, as a rule, are averse to cash payments, 
when paper will answer as well; so the production 
of the check is followed by a tender of a bundle of 
notes. It is by no means unlikely that some of these 
may belong to banks which have stopped payment 
for six months; and as the traveller has his own mis- 
givings concerning the soundness of Spanish credit, 
he begs to be accommodated with gold. This propo- 
sal appears to operate prejudicially on the clerk’s 
nervous system, for he puts his shoulders and arms 
through a series of complicated movements, emblem- 
atical of wonder and dismay, and clenches the matter 
by a solemn declaration that there is no gold in the 
bank, and that the traveller must take notes or noth- 
ing. With dismal reflections on the state of Spanish 
finance, he wends his way back to the merchant’s 
office. His appearance is the signal fur a burst of 
virtuous indignation. Does he expect, that honest 
citizen wishes to know, that they are going to coin 
money for his especial benefit? Why does he not 
take what he can get, and be thankful, as better 
men have been before him? Having restored 
his mind to comparative tranquillity by this well- 
timed piece of sarcasm, it seems to occur to the 
merchant that hiscustomer ought to have something 
for his letter of credit beyoud foul words and surly 
looks, so he proceeds to explain in somewhat blander 
tone that there really is a remarkable dearth of gold 
in town just now, but that he thinks he knows where 
gold may be bought. So the clerk of many languages 
is in requisition once more, and accompanies the 
traveller to divers dingy dens, bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to the abode of money lenders of the 
Jewish persuasion. Having now consumed the 
greater part of two days in the simple process of get- 
ting a check for fifty pounds changed, and seeing 





no reasonable prospect of turning it into cash, 
without leaving ever so much per cent in the} 
hauds of these two town-bred brigands, the traveller | 
rushes off to the merchant's office with his biood ' 
at boiling point, and delivers himseif in his na- 
tive tongue of sentiments that would rather startle | 
the man of business, if he could in the least compre- | 
hend them. The traveller winds up by tearing the | 
check to pieces. The merchant begins to think that 
matters have gone too far, and that his London cor- 
respondents may not be altogether flattered by his 
reception of their letter of credit; 80, almost as soon | 
as the infuriated Briton has reached his hotel, the , 
polyglot clerk makes his appearance with many bows 

and smiles, and states that, by making superhuman 

exertions, his master has been enabled to scrape the 

money together, and that if the traveller will have 

the goudness to draw a fresh ch. ck, be is realy t» 
count out the gold on the table. Left to his own re- ; 


lounge will attract about the same amount of respect- Plicated as that of deepatching them, for the Span- brought with you. 
ful attention as a giraffe taking the air in the Strand. | iards have devised a pleasant little plan, by means of 


Christians, or that of the Reformers at the hands of 


Communication with foreign nations has done the Catholics. 


much to destroy this national institution, and the 
result is, that in southern Spain, board and lodging 


perbaps, to wear a tail. The full-grown beard of and are referred to a long row of frames hanging ! may be obtained for less thau would be demanded in 
Britain is too nearly allied to the Mgorish or Israelit- | round the outside of the building. ‘These turn out, | 
ish appendage to be tolerated by orthodox believers, | on 4nspection, to be lists of letters lying inside for 

who shave off the whiskers, and trim the hair on the | identitication. The name alone is given, and as it is hotel which commands a view of one of the most 
chin to a fine Vandyke point. An Englishman with ' nearly always wrongly spelt, and as the traveller has | fashionable thoroughfares, at a rate of two dollars a 
a white beard was not long ago pelted in one of the | several dozens of names from which to make his day for an adult, and one dollar for children. This 


most parts of France or Germany In Seville, for 
example, first-floor apartments are to be rentel at a 


includes two capital meals at the table d’hote, with a 
fair proportion of inferior wine. Most reasonable 
people would be content with this, when it is remem- 
bered that a Spanish breakfast is almost a dinner, or 
rather an early luncheon, and, besides meat and 
pastry, winds up with dessert. A repetition of this 
meal at five or six o’clock will be quite as much as 
most digestions can safely undertake. Bat, if the 
bill of fare be princely in its dimensions, there are 
one or two drawbacks toa public meal which ren- 
ders a less sumptuous repast in private more to the 
taste of travellers with English-bred notions of polite- 
ness. In the first place every Spaniard smokes. Meet 
him when and where you will, there is an inevitable 
cigar. So he is pretty sure to bring it in to dinner 
with him, and the smallest delay between the courses 
finds him puffing away with such vigor as to make a 
stranger wonder whether, for some unknown cause, 
the dinner is being served in the smoking-room of 
the establishment. In the next place, Spaniards 
seem to suffer from colds and bronchial affections to 
&@ most alarming extent. A priest at the altar, an 
actor on the stage, a man of fashion at the club, your 
next neighbor at the table, perform such prodigies of 
expectoration as can only result from the chronic de- 
rangement of the national mucous membrane. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH THE St. GEORGE?— 
St. George, under the Masonic Temple, is closed; 
and the question arises, what will the Fraternity do 
with it? Mr. Copeland, who leased the premises, 
has no desire to return, so we understand. He has 
lost money, and to continue the business, by keeping 
the St. George open, would only compel him to lose 
more. The premises are elegant, and all that the 
most luxuriant could desire, and we still think that 
the time will come when eating and drinking will 
once more prevail on the premises, but lower prices 
will have to be submitted to, before the St. George 
can be popular. 





Two ASPECTS.—Masonry, it is well known, wears 
two aspects. Operative, as displayed in the excel- 
lence of art; and Speculative, as depicted in sublime 
lessons of virtue and the influence thereof on the 
mind. The one, originating in the wants of our 
physical, the other in those of our moral nature. 
The first, protecting man from the inclemencies of 
the elements; the other, from distress and pain, the 
results of the trouble» allotted to us in the journey 
of life. 





**A GOOD-ENOUGH MORGAN.” 

Many of the older Masons, who to-day move among 
us, were recipients of the outrage and abuse that 
were heaped upon Freemasons in 1827, and down to 
a later date, and deserve all the credit they are re- 
ceiving for their firmness. The base fabrication of 
the Anti-Masons that Morgan was murdered, was 
then received as truth; and there was a body found 
below Niagara Falls, which, it was pretended, was 
identified as that of Morgan, that, though afterwards 
proved otherwise, was declared by Thurlow Weed 
to be a “‘ good-enough Morgan until after election,” 
and this was the origin of the saying. We have the 
fact recalled to us by a letter to Horace Greeley, 
from two brethren, who were the victims of Anti- 
Masonic malice at that time, and sued for libel by 
Thurlow Weed, correc'ing certain statements made 
by Mr. G. in his “‘ Recollections of a Busy Life.” In 
correcting his statements they partially exbhume the 
facts, and we learn that the body said to be Morgan’s 
underwent three inquests, the first of which declared 
it to be the body of ‘‘ an unknown man,” the second, 
under Anti-Masonic control, identifying it as Mor- 
gan’s, the third, held in behalf of the Masons, prov- 
ing it beyond dispute, the body of one ‘“‘ Timothy 
Monroe,” who was drowned in Niagara River. While 
this was going on, and the ‘“ good-enough Morgan ” 
was playing his dumb role, the real Morgan was 
bounding over the sea towards Smyrna, with a pock- 
et-full of dollars from his perfidious employers, The 
s‘rongest pruof of the malice of the wretches compos- 
ing the leaders of the A. M. party is found in the 


(Writt>n for our Masonic Department.) 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 


BY M. J. BISHOP. 


Come, your thousand banners bearing, 
Pass along the arch of time; 
Honor's true regalia wearing— 


Fill your ranks from every clime 


Ha, BEAUSEANT! the Temple-banner, 
Long of Christendom the star; 

VPalestine’s soft breezes fan her 
While the Crescent shuns the war. 


Glittering helm and,burnished corslet, 
Rank on rank the champions ride; 

On the hilt each knightly hand set 
See the Moslem foe defied. 


Kings, their diadems disclaiming, 
Rigid vow and sandal wear, 

While, the Templar's succor claiming, 
Marks the injured orphan there. 


Back the proud oppressor driven, 
Own of charity the sway; 

Deep ** Te Deums ** sound to Heaven 
O’er the white-robed soldiers’ way. 


Union, strength and high devotion 
Meet around the sepulchre ; 

Then o’er earth in yapid motion 
Cross-signed squadrons flash afar. 


Silent, calm, in noble mission, 

See them wander, throng by throng, 
Till abeve, in Grand Division, 

All their deeds of love be known. 


On OOeeeeeeoeeeem=>49. 


THE ILLUMINATI AND FREEMASONRY. 

The Illuminati-the avowed aim and object of 
which was to “illuminate the world with the aurora 
of philosophy; to ray forth from secret societies, as 
from so many centres, the light of science over all 
nations; to diffuse the purest principles of virtue, 
and to reinstate mankind in primeval innocence and 
happiness ”’—was formed in 1776 by Wieshaupt of 
Bavaria, who drew trom Freemasonry the hicrarchal 
organization of the new order, and much of its ma- 
chinery aud symbols for the prosecution of its work, 
adding many new sym bols of hisown. The Ilumi- 
nati was entirely political in its character, and its aim 
revolutionary. Many of the Freemasons—perhaps 
most of them—were members of this order, and 
hence, when its object became known, a distrust of 
the Masonic institution was justly entertained, and 
the Emperor Joseph laid an edict upon it, with 
heavy restrictions, in Germany, while in the Neth- 
erlands it was entirely suppressed; the penalty for 
being in bad company. The Masonic Lodges, in 
Germany, occupied among the learned institutions 
of that day a high position, and many of the German 
princes had become initiated, deeming it an honor to 
be associated with the literati that abounded in its 
ranks. Even the Emperur Joseph had at one time 
wished to be admitted, as Frederick the Great had 
been before him; but seeing in it, as he supposed, 
another phase of the Illuminati, he abandoned his 
intention and issued his decree against them. Free- 
masonry afforded the brain for the Illuminati, as it 
was composed of the most intellectual men of Ger- 
many and France, but they merely wrought with the 
latter for the philanthropic aim with which they com- 
menced, being themselves in sympathy. The drop- 
ping of the mask by the Illuminati, and the unfold- 
ing of their ulterior plan, was a severe blow to Ma- 


' sonry; but once freed trom its troublesome associate, 


it grew again and prospered, standing to-day at the 
head of the philanthropic institations of Europe. 
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BROTHERLY RECIPROCITY. 

It is from no disposition to vaunt of the superior 
benevolence of our Order that we publish the follow- 
ing, but it is an instance that presents a new phase 
that allies lightning and steam in the discharge of 
its duties. A lady of this city went to New Orleans 
under the promise of employment, but on arriving 
there, was disappointed in her expectations, and found 
herself in a little while reduced to want. In her 
necessity she made application to the Relief Com- 
mittee of New Orleans, stated to them that she was 
the daughter of a Mason, and requested assistance. 
The committee immediately telegraphed to the Lodge 
of which she said her father was # member, and 
in forty-eight hours from the time of their sending 
the message, they received a message to send her by 
packet to New York and draw on the treasurer of 
the Lodge for the amount. This was duly attended 
to, and the lady reached home in safety. This was 
an instance of confidence among entire strangers 
that is marvellous, toany one but a Mason, in this 
day of selfishness, It shows, too, the bold the insti- 





| 
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tution has upon the people of the South -poor and 
depressed as it is—when they can, through its influ- 
ence, do 80 much for strangers, even in their strait- 
ened circumstances. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





I8S THE GARDEN. 

The roses im her zarden stand 

Banged in due order one by one, 
Ané4 fairer for ber carefol hand. 

The young bods tarn t» meet the sun. 
The jasmine bictsom on the wall 

Is scarcely whiter than her brow. 
Where once her shadow used two fall 

Is boly ground unto me now. 


And something in bev presence clings 
To all she touched in that fair picce; 
For even to familiar things 
She gave the magic of her grace. 
I cannot pace the garéen walks. 
Without the memorr of ber smile, 
Ané all our happy days and tzlks 
Within the shrubbery’s leafy aisie. 


The lilies bloom far in the shade, 
She chose their silent place of rest: 
And, fittest emblem of a mzid 
So pure, she wears upon her breast 


tee of Champ Aubert and Montmirail. 0. tow I 
| Saw them driven before the emperor! But soon all 
| Was confasion, and my vision endedinchacs. I know 
| not what this means, Czsar Vitry, but I am sare I 
Saw Victory, gloricas victory—it is the conclusion 
that puzzies me—the chace. Could this imply de- 
feat?” 

“ Ab, Victor.” repliei Cesar Vitry, “I have little 
| faith in your fire-brand prophecies, though in this 
| case they happen to foretell what will prove to be 
ltrne. Today I have been with live men who can 
handle bayonets. They are the true prophets—the 
men and the bayonete. Someof my old comrades, of 
Champ Aubert, you must know—ay, some of your 
old comraées of Montmirail. When do violets bloom? 
In March, is it not? Victorineshculd know. When 
do you firet gather them, Victerine?” 

“0, ip early March,” said Victorime. “They are 
s® beautifal under the heiges—yes, it is in March. 
I remember last spring, Estelle and me gathered 
such sweet bouquets for Monsieur Labarpe the | 


_ 





this old battle-worn cockaie? Every man of us has 
it in his knapeack. The emyeror is not dest, not 
banished, be is bere in my heart and yours; he is the 


pyal of the army and the people. Spring will tell the | 


Story. Long live ‘Corporal Viviet!’”’ 

Soon the earnest group parted for the night, bat 
many times in the cold winter months they met to 
talk of ‘ Corporal Violet.” Casar Vitry had the cross 
of the Legion of Honor on bis breast, and O how 
proud he wasof it! The emperor himecif hat placei 
it there, after the day of Smolensk. Theothers wore 
Bo decorations, but Czaar knew their merits equal to 
his own. H- saw a scar on Victor Bosqaet’s heal 
where a Prusian sabre bal written “ Borodino.” 
He knew, of course, the story of the missing lez. 
And well, too, he knew of Jean Achille Filyar’s ex- 


ploits at Craomne. That the emperor might also some | 
| time know of it, was the generous hope of the old 
| grenadier; for both he and Bosquet loved Filyar asa 


comrade and a hero. 
Spring came, beautifaleverywhere, but supremely 


; band? It neared the sentinel on the Fontainebleau 


a 
i “ The bearded Russian be scourced aczin, 
i The Provsien’s camp wes routed.” 
| Ney’s great army answered the soup? of thedrams 
Ali along the line the bugles sen: forth their notes, 
The cannon looked grimly trom the open spaces, the 
cavalry seemed ready foracharge. Bayonet to bay- 
opet, satve to sabre, those brave sobliers were ex. 
pectel to meet their emperor. Sach was the expec. 
| tation of the Count d’Artois. Bat Ney mast have 
bai bie doubtse—be saw men before him who had 
fought at the P, raw tis, who bad triamphed at Uim, 
| who had entered Moscow in glory. He knew they 
| wouki not fight the “ Littie Corporal,” be must have 
jknown. “My emperor! my emperor!” welled up 
| from every heatt, earnestiy. bat not aloud. 
| ‘The wheels of a cattiage were beard. It was soon 
| in sight, a solitary carriage driving straight towards 
| thearmy. It had three oocupants—Bertrand at the 
| Fight, Drouet at the left. Who was the central fig- 
ure? who wae be in gray cust with chapeau-bras in 





One lily with the bells of white, 
That shines beneath a face more fair; 


schoolmaster.” | Sweet in la belle France; yet the nation lay as if un- 
“ Well, Victor Bosquet.” continued Cesar, “‘what der a papa! interdict —waiting. waiting, waiting, yet 





Ah‘! haven of supreme delight, 
lenvy every floweret there. 


The gold laburnum blossoms droop 
Around the arbors inmost shrine: 
Mid golden showers of bloom you stoop 
And enter: round the lintel twine 
The woodbine tendrils. bringing dreams 
Of country lanes, and summer days, 
When all the murmur of the streams 
Is heard from out the woodland ways. 


I watch her where she stands to see 
Her dainty tulips star the bed: 
Her glorious hair is floating free 
Around as classical a head 
As ever Grecian chisel emote 
From out the marble in old days; 
An4 never nobler moulded throat 


do you think I saw in the soldiers’ knapsacks? They 
wear that miserable white cockade—they hate it— | 
but what did I see when Pierre Lamar thrust his | 
hand down to the bottom of his knapsack? and 

when old Etienne Gayon, in a corner of his tent, 
showed me the contents of that little leathern bag | 
that he carried at Wagram? Yes, what did I see? 

Ah, Victor, I saw the tri-color—the glorious old cock- | 
ade that you and I wore at Smolensk and Dresden! | 


their glasses with a knowing wink. ‘Here’s to! 


| Louis Eighteenth? Where was he who was the soul 


It did my soldier heart good, Victor, and I saw that | meeting her lover, “ I have fyandthem! Soch beaa- 
old Etienne’s eyes were moist. ‘It hasbeen at Jena,’ | tifal violets! Close under the hedge here they were 
he said,‘and at Essling and at Wagram. To me it | nestled. See, see! Are they not sweet? the first 
is the emperor.’ And then he asked me when violets spring Violets! Will he come now, Jean? will he 
would bloom. Wedrank in thetent, we three. Pierre ®ome with the flowers? 0, bow much we have talked 
lamar, E-ienne Gayon and me; and they lifted | of ‘Corporal Violet!’ ” 


“ Corporal Violet,’ they said; ‘he will come in his i must have found them; I felt it; I knew they must 


knowing not for what it waited. Enterprise had 
stagnate]. yet under al] the inactivity there wasa 
hope; vague and uncertain, yet it was a great hope, 
growing up from memory and association. Who was 


of France? Mast things remain as the foreign des- 
pote had ordained them? Shame herself would not 
suffer it! 

“O Jean!” cried Victorine, with sparkling eyes, 


“ Victorine,” whispered Jean Filyar, “I knew you 


| Toai. Wouli he fire? Why did he not raise his 
carbine? The carriage was close upon him. He 
dashei his weapon to earth. “ Vire l empereur' 
Napoleon, Napolem le Grand™ and with frantic ges- 
tures he leaped towards the gray coat. Tie carriage 
nearel the piquet. Jean Filyar dashed forward ful- 
lowei by all his comraies. “Long live the empe- 
ror!” Czsar Vitry came with bis one arm; Victor 
Boequet hobbled foreard upon his crutch; Victorine 
held up the bunch of violets. “ Long live ‘ Corporal 
Violet!’ ” cried Filyar, as he caught sight of Lis true 
love’s beautiful tribute. But Victorine could only 
say, “ My emperor! my emperor!” The emperor 
took the violets with a sweet smile. Victorine’s eyes 
were full of tears and her cheeks were scarlet. 


* Near him a troubled breath I drew, 
* Good morrow, dear!" he did exclaim, he did exclaim.” 


Jean Achille Filyar held upa field marshal’s baton. 
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The World im Min 
TRUE HAPPINESS, 
Task not for riches, I ask not for wea 
I seek but contentment, prosperity, ! 
What's the great world, its pomp or 
1 despise its vain glory—its folly derlc 
Wealth cannot purchase true joy for 
Peace is not bartered for gold in the n 
Rank, station and power live but for s 
Bright, transient and tempting, they 


The king in his palace, so pompous an 
With every gay pleasure that wealth 
Is oft di tented and unhappler far 
Than honest, industrious poor peasan: 
Then give me a home that is free fron 
Where virtue sits guarding its portal 
Peace, joy and happiness, angels so f 
Bright hope and contentment are ev: 


Some writers are beginning to tab 
Queen Isabella's husband and to asser. 
such a fool as he is generally suppose: . 
the ex-queen naturally dislikes him \... 
encouraged her courtiers to maltreat » 
His appearance and his thin sbrill 
against him, and he is very bashful. 1}. 
know him well, it is said, like him ver: 
Two prisoners who recently escape 
nois jail afforded @ remarkable instanc: 
consideration in a moment of 
gagged and bound the juiler, and r 
their cell, they kindly put a pillow v 
spread a blanket over hips, told him © 
if he wanted anything, and added the « 
he should lie on his back he would fine’ 
any other position. They then locker »> 
walked out. 

A good story is told of one of Sher: 
who, at the close of the war, when bh 
victorious to his home and househo! 














Was bared to win imperial praise. season.’ Victor, I believe it. You have seen ‘Cor- | have bloomed. And now in my turn I will tell you 


was able to accustom himeelf to thes '! 








She comes, and all the garden grows 
More fair to my enraptured sight; 
A tweeter bloom is on the rose, 
The red carnation shines more bright. 
I try to speak the words of love 
I framed, and yet my lips are still; 
Her beauty. as she bends abore, 
Has power to sway me to her will 


I cannot plead. I cannot speak, 
My resolutions come no more; 
And yet my warmest words were weak 
To tell my queen how I adore. 
I'll let the happy days go by. 
The outer worid I'd fain forget; 
For who so blest, I ask, as I, 
In this fair garden with my pet? 


And summer suns may rise and dip 
Their westering faces in the sea; 
I watch the cur! of her fair lip, 
And al] the world is nought to me. 
And would the Fates but one wish give, 
I'd ask that I my life might spend 
With her I love, that I might live 
There, in the garden, to the end. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
“CORPORAL VIOLET.” 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


*“* Who are the violets now, 
That strew the green lap of this new come spring?” 


A dreary winter for France was that of 1815. The 
capital of the rich was unemployed, the poor were 
poorer than ever. The House of Bourbon reigned; 
the man of enterprise was gone. Old Victor Boequet 


rested across his crutch, the other was at Mont- 
mirail. He looked dreamily in the fire, and the good 
matron, Dame Bosquet, with their sweet girl Victo- 
rine of sixteen summers, catching his sadness, grew 
thoughtful and silent. Even the little children of 
the family group looked at the fire as if wondering if 
their father saw in it images which they had so often 
imagined. But the old soldier saw wonderfal shapes 
—armies marching to battle, and in their midst a 
victorious figure which he knewright well. Perhaps 
it was a gleam of the past; but the maimed grena- 
dier chose rather to consider it a prophetic vision. 


“He dreamed that the Frenchman's sword still slew, 
And triumphed the Frenchman's eagle, 
And the struggling Austrians still fled anew, 
Like the hare befure the beagle.”’ 


The door opened, admitting a broad-shouldered 
man, with but one arm. He, like his host, worea 
green coat and scarlet pantaloons; for, like the latter, 
he wae a grenadier, and though disabled, had not yet 
outworn the old and honorable garb of his soldier 
days. His right arm was at Champ Aubert. 

‘*Ah, good evening, and welcome, Cwsar Vitry,” 
said Victor Bosquet. ‘ I was dreaming of the empe- 
ror. Isthere anything, think you, in these smoulder- 
ing brands—anything prophetic? I would say it to 
no one but a brave old soldier like you, but I have 
seen here a vessel with the tri-color sailing towards 
the shores of France; then streams and oceans of 
wild, frantic people ranning to embrace a gray cloak ; 
and the figure beneath the cloak lifted a black cha- 
peau-bras, and smiled such a beautiful smile, so full 
of triumph and joy. O Cw#sar Vitry, it will come, it 
must come! And I saw battles, too—saw those same 
Prussians that we routed so often in the conquering 


sat in his little cottage at Fontainebleau. One leg | 


poral Violet ’ to-night in your fire-light visions; you 
saw him lift his chapeau-bras to the people. Victor, 
that chapeau-bras was the last thing that faded from 
your eyes at Montmirail, as I have heard you say. 
You saved its wearer from the shell, when your leg 
was blown to atoms.” 

* Vice [Empereur!” shouted Victor Bosqnet, car- 
ried away by the remembrance. “ How we pushed 
them, those rascally Prussians, how we chased them 
through the town, foot and horse; how they surged 
back, trampling upon each other. But they fired on 
their retreat, in hopes to check the pursuit—grape, 
cannister and round shot. I was just in time to 
throw myself before a shell that struck at the empe- 
ror’s feet. My leg was lost, but the ‘Little Cor- 
poral’ was saved. O, with what joy I saw the gray 
cloak and little chapeau, and knew that their wearer 
was unharmed. Then I sank insensible, and no 
doubt he thought me dead. I have learned that he 
afterwards inquired as to my fate, but his difficulties 
were thickening, his affairs were in confusion, and 
who knows that he ever heard the truth of my story? 
He may think me buried at Montmirail. Vire l’Em- 
pereur!” 

** No, no, Victor, not so loud, the walls of our cot- 
tages have ears; but remember the spring is coming. 
Long live ‘ Corporol Violet!’ ” 

There was a modest rap at the door, and Victorine, 
all blushes and expectancy, opened it. A smile of 
love, a glad, sweet recognition, and Jean Achille 
Filyar, a jaunty cuirassier, stepped within the cot- 
tage. 

“Ah, Filyar, from the camp, eh? Fall of love for 
the king, my boy—no doubt—no doubt. Fight for 


Count d’Artois! what heroes they are! Where were 
they on the day of Austerlitz? Where was Louis, 
now called King of France, when Jena was won, and 
Eylau, and Friedland,and Wagram? Old Victor 
Bosquet was there with his grenadier’s shako and 
musket, following the gray coat and little hat—but 
where was Louis Eighteenth?’’ 

“Ab, Bosquet,” said Filyar, ‘“‘ you are old in great 
memories. What would I not give for such experi- 
ence! I beard my first thunder at Dresden, after the 
emperor had called out the three hundred and fifty 
thousand. I was in that conscription. You and 
Vitry, O, how old you are in glory!” 

“Me?” said Vitry; “‘ why, man, I was at Lodi, 
nineteen yearsago. I was at Acre and the Pyramids. 
Mon Dieu! how the Mamelukes dashed down upon 
us! Bat what aman was Kleber! He made us in- 
vincible. Then Napoleon came up, and we swept 
them horseand man! ‘Vivela Republique” wecried, 
as the gray coat led us on. O, that gray coat and 
chapeau! shall I ever see them again ?” 


with conversation of their own, but the old soldiers 
heard him whisper: 


her some simple present)—‘‘two months tothe time 
of violets; then I will show youa friend of mine. 
He must see you. I must ask him how he likes my 
Victorine. Besides I have a present for him; had I 


it was in the last of the war, and there was no time 
for everything. It is that trifle, as you know, from 
Craonne, where we routed old Blucher. It is New 
Year’s, Victorine. In two months the violets! This 


Vitry, I drink to ‘Corporal Violet.” In two months, 
remember! I know the secrets of the camp. Look 
here in my knapsack. Did you ever see this before? 
this red, white and blue? You, old soldiers of Lodi 





and Acre, has not this a glorious significance for you? 


| Had not the cuirassiers swept Eylan? The grena- 
the king, my boy; fight for his good brother, the | 


Jean Achille Filyar and Victorine were soon busy - 


“It is New Year’s day, Victorine,” (he had brought | 


not been wounded he should have had it ere now, but | 


wine from your own viney#rd is excellent. Bosquet, | 


| what you have longed to hear. He is coming’ it is 
| whispered in the camp. He has set sail from Elba! 
| O Victorine, I shall see him again, see his great ar- 
mies sweeping to battle, and I myself shall bein their 
midst. We will have another Dresden, another 
Latzen, another Montmirail! Those Prussians and 
English upon our border, how they shall fiy before 
the great emperor. O, how we wiil charge them! 
how we will ride them down! Did I not tell you 
that the violets would bring him? Throw up your 
little peasant hat, love, and cry with me, long live 
* Corporal Violet!” 

“ Long live ‘Corporal Violet!’ long live the great 
emperor!” cried Victorine, in her sweetly animated 
tones, swinging her pretty hat. And oid Victor Bos- 
quet came forth to learn the news, while Czaar Vitry, 
flourishing his remaining arm, joined the group, the 
fire of Arcola flashing from his black eyes. 





Days passed. How they laughed in Paris! how 
they sneered at the mad enterprise! A Corsican ad- 
venturer against the royal House of Bourbon! It was 
an excellent jest! Ney promised Louis Eighteenth 
that he would bring him Bonaparte in an iron cage! 
Shame itself! that Marshal Ney should thus have 
fallen! a tool of the imbecile Lon‘s! 

Bat he was coming—the wonderfal child of destiny. 
Cannes surrendered with joy; Grenoble threw wide 
her gates. The Bourbon flag fluttered down toearth, 
and all along the route the tri-color rose by magic 
—the magic of love. Peasantand merchant ran wild 
with joy by the roadside. The laugh grew less in 
Paris. What portion of the army could be trusted? 


diers, the voltigeurs, the artillery—were they not 
written all over with the scars of Wagram and Boro- 
dino? ‘Corporal Violet” was no longer spoken of 
inthe army. It was “my emperor, my emperor,” 
but no more “ Corporal Violet.” 

Not far from Victor Bosquet’s house, was posted 
the army of Ney. Perhaps he had with him the iron 
cage! The Count d’Artois was with the troops, but 
his heart sank as he read their gallant faces. There 
they stood, forty thousand strong, expected by their 
commanders to meet the great emperor bayonet to 
| bayonet. O, how ill had Louis Eighteenth read the 
French heart! In front of Victor’s cottage stood a 
piquet guard of cuirassiers, their horses tied to trees. 
Farther on was a sentinel of the voltigeurs. In the 
midst of the piquet guard stood Jean Achiile Filyar, 
his handsome figure gallantly set off by the shining 
cuirass. 

Victorine Bosquet stood in the doorway. What 
would be the fate of her soldier in the untried scene 
| before him? The Count d’Artois rode to the spot. 
| He seemed to fancy the athletic figure and noble 
face of Jean Achille. __ 

‘* Well, well, my brave fellow,” he said, “ the usurp- 
er is near at hand. You will join me in crying ‘ long 
live the king!’” 

“ No,” replied Filyar, “ no true soldier will contend 
with his own father. I must answer you by crying 
* long live the emperor!’ ” 

Victorine heard the gallant words. Victor Bosquet 
heard them, and so did Cesar Vitry. The old gren- 
adiers would have shouted in their joy—would have 
cried “vive l’empereur!”—but Victorine restrained 
; them. “It is not yet time,” she said. She held in 
her hand a bouquet of violets. 

But now the drums of the emperor were heard in 
' the distance. Victor Bosquet swung his crutch—he 
| would do that. Cesar Vitry faced smartly towards 
| the sound—a tall, straight grenadier—and how ex- 
' citedly he spoke! How he gesticulated with his one 
| arm! 








“This is the baton of which your majcety bas been 
informed,” he said. “Iwas struck down, sire, bat 
the token won from Blacher has been safe in my knap- 
sack since the day of Craonne. He was overthrown 
by our charge, and I seized his baton ashe fell. And 
had I not been wounded, he would have failed to 
eacape us.” 

In one moment the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
glittered upon Jean’s breast. How happy was the 
cuiraseier! His fondest hopes were real'zod. Hisem- 
peror had smile. upon Victorine, and bung upon bis 
own breast the glorious Cross of the L-gion. The 
emperor embraced Victor Bosqaet, his preserver. A 
pension of five hundred Napoleons and the magic 
Cress! Czaar Vitry already had his insignia of 
honor. 

The carriage drove on; that single carriage, upon 
an army of forty thousand men! An unarmed man 
against a host! The sokiiers were frantic. They 
broke their ranks and rushed towards the emperor. 
The Count d’Artois galloped for Paris. In two hours 
that great army, with Napoleon at its head, was 


this was the proudest. What were Austerlitz, Jena, 
Wagram? Here was love, here was idolatry—a na- 
tion’s great heart overflowing. Oid Czesar Vitry had 
followed the army and even Victor Bosquet had found 
his way to Paris in a transportation wagon. Victo- 
rine was also there with many of her tair gir] com- 
panions. One sweet spring-time evening, as hand in 
hand with Filyar she stood before the priest, and the 
words had been said that made them one, a finely 
formed man in a gray coat, with a something in his 
air that might have caused one to imazine him the 
son of Jupiter Ammon, ki-sed her tenderly, and 
placing a heavy purse of gold in her trembling hand, 
bade her remember “ Corporal Violet.” 





BYRON’S HORROR OF CORPULENCY. 


It is not every day that one can meet a person who 
Was acquainted with Byron, but we may as well men- 
tion here that on our way home we accosted an old 
laborer, who had a distinct recollection of some of 
the peculiarities of the noble poet, especially with 
respect to his horror of obesity. He said “ he used 
to bury himseif up to the neck in a marare heap to 
keep himself down.” This old man well remembered 
Lord Byron’s coming of age in 1809, and the janket- 
ings that attended the event. His lordship did not 
show himself to the people, his shy feeling about his 
lameness perhaps preventing him; but there was 
plenty to eat and drink, and a hearty welcome for all 
who chose to come to the festive scene in front of the 
abbey. The ale (said our informant) was more plen- 
tifal than vessels to carry it in, an! many persons 
went up to the hogsheads and had their hats filled 
with the liquor. Some of them, he said, were “‘ shock- 
ing bad,” and attacked the drink as they carried it 
off. It is curious that we have an account of his 
coming of age from the pan of the poet himself, 
showing how he celebrated the epoch in-doors, while 
his people were jolly outside. Long after the inci- 
dent he write: to Moore, “‘ Did I ever tell you that 
the day I came of age I dined on cheese and bacon, 
and a bottle of ale? For once ina way they are my 
favorite dish and drinkable, but as neither of them 
agrees with me, I never use them bat on great jubi- 
lees—once in foar or five years or so.” 


—_ > 








No man was ever scolded out of his sins. 














marching upon the capital. Jean Filyar was with 
the cuirassiers. With a swelling heart he saw the 
citizens of Paris, two hundred thousand in number, : 
come out to meet the emperor; and he could not but 
think that of all the fields of that mighty conqueror 
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feather bed, and was fain to stretch 
would sleep at ull, on mother earth. 
chance pistol-shot wakened the vet: 
instantly tarned over and began to int’ 
scratching up the ground with his bar 
Coal has recently been discovered 
ties in Russia, so that it is estimated 
will continue to yield an ample suppl 
world two hundred years after the 
have been exhausted. Within four 
coveries are estimated at eighteen bill! 
A lady in Kernesville, North Car: 
sold a large number ot dried apples 
collected theretrom a bushel of app! 
she has sold for twenty-five dollars. 
cern in the same place is said to have 
thousand pounds of peach stones. 
Decidedly the fanniest thing in “ B. 
where the village virgins are all ra. : 
toilets to await the drawing of the nau. 
virtuous girl. The drawing can only |. 
innocent hand of a child, and, giving | 
a maternal pat on the head, one of th. 
claims, “Go on, my son, and pick ou: 
your mother.” 

Late Tuesday evening a loud and per: 
ing at the door of @ room in which th: 
a ward in Albany were engaged incan 
last answered. In passed the head of | 
the remark, ‘‘ Misters Inspectors, whe: 
my vote lave it out. I have my raisin» 


It is mentioned as a remarkable fa 
American parents, who was born in ; 
attained his majority and voted at t 
tions. He is believed to be the only ce 
California bas thus but one voter who 
pet-bagger.” 

Crockford, who had long held the por. 
ger of a London club where gambli: . 
carried on, on retiring gave @ banquet 
at which he enlarged on the. good us 
bad put the wealth he had accumuls 
that he had fed the hungry, clothed | 
—here he paused a moment for 4 wor 
Alvanley supplied by saying, “and th: 
sent empty away.” 
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once in a way they are My 

‘ble, but as neither of them 
se them but on great jubi- 
years or so.”” 


o—————— 


-d out of his sins. 


emperor; and he could not but 
elds of that mighty conqueror 
What were Austerlitz, Jena, 
love, here was idolatry—a na- 
» “tlowing. Old Casar Vitry had 
* even Victor Bosquet had found | / 
» ‘ransportation wagon. Victo- 
vith many of her fair girl com- 


vds and had their hats filled 

them, he said, were “‘ shock- 

the drink as they carried it 
we have an account of his ° 

pen of the poet himself, 

d the epoch in-doors, while 

.side. Long after the inci- 
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The World in Miniature. 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 
I ask not for riches, I ask not for wealth; 
I seek but contentment, prosperity, health. 
What's the great world, its pomp or its pride! 
I despise its vain glory—its folly deride. 
Wealth cannot purchase true joy for the heart, 
Peace is not bartered for gold in the mart, 
Rank, station and power live but for a day, 
Bright, transient and tempting, they soon pass away. 


The king in his palace, so pompous and grand, 

With every gay pleasure that wealth can command, 
Is oft discontented and unhappier far 

Than honest, industrious poor peasants are. 

Then give me a home that is free from all guile, 
Where virtue sits guarding its portals the while; 
Peace, joy and happiness, angels so fair, 

Bright hope and contentment are ever found there. 


Some writers are beginning to take the part of 
Queen Isabella’s husband and to assert that he is not 
such a fool as he is generally supposed to be. But 
the ex-queen naturally dislikes him and has rather 
encouraged her courtiers to maltreat and insult him. 
His appearance and his thin shrill voice are also 
against him, and he is very bashful. But those who 
know him well, it is said, like him very much. 


Two prisoners who recently escaped from an IIli- 
nois jail afforded a remarkable instance of thoughtful 
consideration in a t of st After having 
gagged and bound the jailer, and rolled him into 
their cell, they kindly put a pillow under his head, 
spread a blanket over him, told him to ring the bell 
if he wanted anything, and added the advice that if 
he should lie on his back he would find it easier than 
any other position. They then locked the door and 
walked out. 

A good story is told of one of Sherman’s soldiers, 
who, at the close of the war, when he had returned 
victorious to his home and households gods, never 
was able to accustom himself to the soft luxury of a 
feather bed, and was fain to stretch himself, if he 
would sleep at all,on mother earth. One night a 
chance pistol-shot wakened the veteran, when he 
instantly turned over and began to intrench himself, 
scratching up the ground with his bands, 


Coal has recently been discovered in vast quanti- 
ties in Russia, so that it is estimated that the beds 
will continue to yield an ample supply for the whole 
world two hundred years after the English mines 
have been exhausted. Within four years the dis- 
coveries are estimated at eighteen billions of tons. 

A lady in Kernesville, North Carolina, who has 
sold a large number of dried apples this year, has 
collected theretrom a bushel of apple seeds, which 
she has sold tor twenty-five dollars. Another con- 
cern in the same place is said to have sold thirty-six 
thousand pounds of peach stones. 

Decidedly the funniest thing in ‘“‘ Barbe Bleue”? is 
where the village virgins are all ranged in floral 
toilets to await the drawing of the name of the most 
virtuous girl. The drawing can only be made by the 
innocent hand of a child, and, giving the little fellow 
a maternal pat on the head, one of the maidens ex- 
claims, ‘* Go on, my son, and pick out the prize for 
your mother.” 

Late Tuesday evening a loud and persistent knock- 
ing at the door of a room in which the inspectors of 
a ward in Albany were engaged in canvassing, was at 
last answered. In passed the head of a citizen with 
the remark, ‘‘ Misters Inspectors, when yez come to 
my vote lave it out. I have my raisins; will yez?” 





It is mentioned as a remarkable fact that a son of 
American parents, who was born in California, has 
attained his majority and voted at the recent elec- 
tions. He is believed to be the only case of the kind. 
California has thus but one voter who is not a “ car- 
pet-bagger.” 

Crockford, who had long held the position of mana- 
ger of a London club where gambling was openly 
carried on, on retiring gave a banquet to his friends, 
at which he enlarged on the. good uses to which he 
had put the wealth he had accumulated. He said 
that he had fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
—here he paused a moment for a word, which Lord 
Alvanley supplied by saying, ‘and the rich you have 
sent empty away.” 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. E. Osborne Crowell 
and Miss Mattie G. Weeks. 

By Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. D. Wendell Bartlett and 
Miss L. T. Bailey. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. George E Fisher and Miss 
Charlotte A Hilton. 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. George F. Kenway and Miss 
Lucy M. Jones. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. Richard D. 
Jewett and Miss Helen Frances Jordan. a 

At Kennebunk, Me., Mr. Franklin P. C. Emery and 
Miss Marie Davis. 

















Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William White, 58: Mrs. Irena 
Symmes, 68; Mrs. Susanna Couthouy, 86: Mrs. Elizabeth 
G Brewer, 22; Mr. Francis McLaughlin, 46; Mrs. Eliza 
Bowman; Mrs. Hannah C. Ward, 33; Mrs. Clarissa Por- 
ter, 75: Rev Phineas Stowe. 56. 

At Charlestown, Mr _ Job Richardson, 86. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Lydia G. Nickerson, 75. 

At Hull, Samuel Loring, Esq., 84. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Isabella E. Henderson, 21. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sarah Hatch, 81; Mr. Augus- 
tus Sassard. 

At Franklin, Mr. G. W. Nason. 62. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Mary Ann De Coster, 50. 

At Hinsdale, Mr. Zelotes Hosmer, 67. 





Much im Wittle. 


cage has had to spudge up $65,000 to his divorced 
wife. 


In the turpentine woods there are lots of tar-get 
men. 
‘ The council have refused to raise the pay of the po- 
ice. 
Tanners and bleacheries have gone into other bu- 
siness. 
Letter carriers are to have a uniform of gray with 
black stripes on the legs. 
Skating Rinks are badly built. One has tumbled 
down in Brooklyn, N. Y 
The natural wealth of California can’t be described 
in one volume. 
The Papal army is depleted by deserters. 
Courts bave decided that the law of England gives 
no woman the right to vote. 
We are glad to learn that the Ocean House at New- 
port has not been burned. 
When a country groans is it caused by an earth- 
quake or heavy debts? 

White men in Arizona buy and sell Apache Indians 
as slaves. 

A Frenchman recently drank 84 cups of coffee on 
&@ Wager. 

Foot races between girls are attractions at Iowa 
cattle shows. 

A Philadelphia druggist allowed his son to put up 
a prescription. The patient died in two hours. 

Half a million Arabs have died during the Algeri- 
an famine. 

Admiral Farragut is talked of for Secretary of the 
Navy. He will make a go-d one. 

The rush for office has already commenced. Let 
merit be recognized, and nothing else. 

Quite freely offered—advice to Gen. Grant. It will 
end in smoke. 

Prussia has produced a new sect, called the ‘* Jump- 
ers.” 

The straw-braiders of England are distressed at 
the disappearance of bonnets from female heads. 

Old Aunt Sukey, aged 110, died in Augusta, Ga., 
last week. 

Five million mulberry trees will supply food for 
silk worms in California next year. 

Ohio has only five hundred acres of public land left. 

Grant’s majority in Massachusetts is about 77 000. 

There is a rumor that a wealthy citizen of Geneva 
has offered to pay for the education of Tad Lincoln. 

The San Francisco Labor Exchange is fighting the 
keepers of sailors’ boarding houses. 

A Cheyenne chief recently killed in Western Kan- 
sas wore a necklace of 40 scalps. 

Virginia journals are rejoicing over the revival of 
cloth manufactories in that State. 


LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES AUTHORITY! 


8. 0. THOMPSON & 0o’s 
GREAT 
ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Silks, Shawls, Dress Goods, Linen Goods, Linens, 
Dry Goods, Cottons, Fancy Goods, Albums, 
Bibles, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, 
Watches, Sewing Machines, etc. 


These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE 
DOi LAR EACH, and not to be paid for until you know 
what you are to receive. The most popular and econom- 
ical method of doing business in the country. 


By patronizing this Sale you have a chance to ex- 


change your goods. 


The Smallest Article sold for One Dollar can be 
exchanged fora Silver Plated Five-Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a 
Large Variety of other Articles 
upon Exchange List. 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Certificates giving a cory description of articles to 
be sold for One Dollar, will be sold at the rate of TEN 
CENTS EACH. 
FOR A CLUB OF THIRTY, AND THREE DOLLARS, 


The person sending it can have their choice of the follow- 
ing articles as their commission :—7Zwenty yards Cotton 
Cloth, Harris Cloth Pants Pattern, Splendid Bowie Knife, 
Lancaster Quilt, Engraved Silver Spoon-Holder, Pair La- 
dies’ extra quality Cloth Boots, Print Dress Pattern, 
Worsted Breakfast Shawl, White Linen table-Cloth, Set 
of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks, Set of Silver Plated 
Forks, Embossed Table-Spread, Elegant Engraved Silver 
Plated Gold-Lined Goblet, Violin and Bow, Fancy Dress 
Pattern, Elegant Beaded Silk Parasol, 100-Picture Mo 
rocco Photograph Album, Elegant Ivory-Handled Span- 
gled Silk Fan, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Fancy 
Balmoral Skirt, Ladies’ Moroeco Shopping-Bag, Honey- 
comb Quilt, Alhambra Quilt, Ladies’ solid gold Califor- 
nia Diamond Ring, Gents’ plain or engraved Gold Ring 
sixteen carats fine), Ladies’ solid Black Walnut Writing- 
Yesk, Ladies’ fancy Black Wainut Work-ox, Cottage 
lock, One dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, extra 
quality, or One dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 


COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


Agents will .please take notice of this. Do not-send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


BE SURE AND SEND MONEY BY REGISTERED 
LE?TER, when possible. In some instances country 
postmasters have refused to forward letters to us, sup- 
posing that our business came under the law against lot- 
teries, gift enterprises, etc., although it has been over 
and over declared lawful by the legal authorities. This 
action isinstigated by the jealousy of country merchants, 
In case any postmaster should again decline to furward 
letters, SEND BY EXPRESS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


8. C. THOMPSON & Co., 


136 FEDERAL STREET, 


Nov. 28—2w Boston, Mass. 








IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR SICTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5-6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 











A Positive Remedy for all 
kinds of Humors, 


Scrofula, Scurvy, Salt-Rheum, Carbun- 
cles and Boils, Ulcers and all obstinate 
Affections of the Skin, Inflammatory 
or Chronic Rheumatism, Piles, Chronic 
Diarrhcea, Mercurial Diseases, and every 
taint of the System ; Dyspepsia, and those 
Affections originating in the Deran ement 
of the Digestive Organs; viz., Bilious 
Complaints, Neuralgia, and Nervous Af- 
fections, Headache, Languor, and Depres- 
sion of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Consti- 
pation. 


PREPARED AT THE 


NEW-ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whcse cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :— If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
or is it ropy on settling? Or does athick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head ? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody? Does any little 


restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 


of melancholy? If so. do fot lay it ‘eg liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? our back weak, 
your knees weak, and have bat little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those bold, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don’t become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
rnin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
sca-cely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the rizht one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRiACt BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Compiaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether °xisting in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. ; 

If no treatment is submitted to. Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of areliable 

pmedy. 
reHelmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. Tf. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle. or six bottles 
for 36.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
everywhere. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in st -el en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemicat W are- 





house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 


thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with becge 
original engravings, and — the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright ig secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 


THe SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue GoLp 
Fieno, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LARroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tne Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.--THe OvuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnHE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prizk, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tue CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHantom Riper, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor —THE GirskY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tue CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—CorA DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robdinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattng, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisueR GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEaTH-Toucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REpDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHa’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—K1naun's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEvV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THeE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e Porter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuk KING 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THe SEcRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'sS BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNnKNowN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PolsoxneD Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 


ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1—THE GoLpvEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THe Wuite Rover, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THe YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 7.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THe Duke's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

. 9—THE Woop WircH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11L.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THe West Point CAveET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 

No. 15.—Fitz-Hekn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—?THeE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE ‘TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tue YounG ConQueror, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cuttecfleld. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton, 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TO1Ls, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 29.—J Essie HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BriGuT CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 
3.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by. Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—REpD GOLD, by Miss Camilla 

No. 37.—Viro@va, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLacKk ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—Mn. WARBURTON'S GuosT, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
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No. 42.—AN OCEAN WaAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZvULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No.4 THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 


No. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale, 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50. -THE MYSTERIOUS KEY, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Coxrinne, by Frederick Hunter 

No. 52.—THeE PaTrRIOoT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.-THE BEAUTIFUL Scout. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DacGeEr. by Francis A. Durivege. 
No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. ‘THe Wor at THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 61. -REp Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isnens, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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MY BOY. 


A lock of golden hair, 
Tied with a silken thread; 
A tiny shoelet lying there; 
A snow-white curtained bed; 


A little broken toy; 
A book all soiled and torn; 
A jaunty velvet cap my boy 
Has often, often worn— 


Alas, ‘tis all that’s left! 
(Such is the Father's will,) 

His joyous laughter sounds no more; 
His little heart is still. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WISH-BONE. 
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BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HANKSGIVING DAY 
comes next week. Aren’t 
you glal, Minty?” said 
little Jue, warming his 
tiny blue hands over the 
dull, poorhouse fire. “1 
ama, coz then we have 
turkey, and mince pie 
with plums in it, like 
other folks, and just as 
much as you can eat, 
too.” And he smacked 
his little greedy lips with 
eager anticipation. 

But the very sound of 
| Thanksgiving made Min- 
ty sorrowful—made the 
tears creep into her pret- 
ty blue eyes, and her 

- dainty lip tremble. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter, Minty?” said Joe, look- 
ing at her in amazevent. Crying coz you’re going 
to have a good dinner, stead of soup and bread for- 
ever? I guess if you’d been here as long as I have, 
and had to eat as much soup, you’d be glad to know 
you’s going to have s»mething better, one day ina 
year!” 

** Turkey and mince pies are very nice, Joe, but I 
don’t like to have Thanksgiving come,” said Minty, 
trying very hard to swallow a sob. ‘It makes me 
think so much of papaand mamma. Last Thanks- 
giving they were alive, you know, and we were very 
hippy; though papa was sick, and we didn’t have 
turkey at all, but some nice plum-pudding that Mrs. 
Marsh sent us. In the evening, we had a great, 
bright fire, and popped corn, and papa told me stories 
all about fairies that hide in chimney nooks, and 
peep out at children when they don’t know it, and 
mamma sang such pretty songs! The clock struck 
ten before we thought of it; and I remember that af- 
ter I was all snug in bed, when mamma came to 
kiss me and tuck me up, I told her that it was the 
nicest Thanksgiving I ever had. And 1 thinkjt was, 
for papa was better than he had been for along time, 
and sat up in his chair nearly all day, and that made 
me happy, for one thing.” 

“T never had any papa or mamma,” said Joe, 
thoughtfully; “but I’ve had two or three jolly 
Thanksgivings. Poorhouse Thanksgiving is as good 
as anybody’s, I guess.” 

“Why, Juve, what makes you talk so? Of course 
you had a papa and mamma, but they both died’ 
when you were a baby. Mrs. Brown told me so,” 
said Minty, forgetting her own sorrow fur a moment. 

Joe opened bis brown eyes very wide. 

“ Well, I never knew them,” said he. ‘I’ve been 
here ever since I can remember, and the boys cali 
mea pauper. Are you a pauper, too, Minty?” 

** Yes, Joe, I suppose so,” said Minty, coloring; 
**but I shouldn’t care so much about that, only that 
it doesn’t seem like home here, and I haven’t got 
anybody to care fur me.” And the tears came into 
her eyes again, in spite of all her effurts to keep 
them back. 

*‘ Don’t cry, Minty,” said sympathizing little Joe. 
‘TI like you first-rate—better than anybody I ever 
saw, and if the snow stays, 1’ll draw you on the new 
sled that old Bill made me. I shouldn’t wonder if I 
got the wish-bone out of the Thanksgiving turkey. 
Mrs. Brown promised it to me—only sometimes she 
furgets—and ifI do get it, we’ll wish, you and I, 
wont we?” 

** What should you wish, Joe?” said Minty, with 
a little show of interest. 

*O, I don’t know, I keep wishing such a heap of 
things allthe time. Perbaps I should wish for a 
new jacket, coz all the boys know that this oue was 
made out of old Deacon Seavy’s coat, and make fun 
of it. No, I should wish to have a papa and mamma, 
and go away from the poorhouse forever and ever!” 

“ Bat you must wish something that may come to 
pass, and that never can. Your papa and 





that he wont hardly speak toa fellow. I s’pose it’s 
coz he wears such nice clothes.” 

* But they are not his truly papa and mamma,” 
said Minty, looking benignantly down upon Joe, in 
her superior wisdom. ‘‘ They adopted him, probably.” 

Joe looked puzzled, and the question was discuss- 
ed at some length, the shrill pea) of the supper-bell 
disturbing them in the midst of it. The paupers 
were nearly all of them quite elated with the pros- 
pect of Thanksgiving, and there was an unusual stir 
and bustle, to break up the monotony of the tedious 
poorhouse days. Savory smells crept from the great 
kitchen to every nook in the house, even to the 
chambers of the invalid old ladies, whose sole re- 
maining joy seemed to be concentrated in a cup of 
tea, though they sniffed the Thanksgiving odors with 
something like satistaction. 

Minty, who had nimble little feet and deft little 
fingers, was employed by the matron in various 
ways, @ great part of the day, and Joe’s business was 


‘| to bring in wood and keep the fire in the old ladies’ 


room; but when this work was over, they ran imme- 
diately to unburden their j ys and sorrows to each 
other. Jve looked up to Minty asa miracle of wis- 
dom and goodness; and if Farmer Jubnson tossed 
him a cherry-cheeked apple, to pay him for opening 
his gate, or Bill Seavy gave him a five-c:nt piece, for 
running on an errand--no matter how precious the 
treasures were to his little heart, he straightway 
presented them to Minty, and could hardly be per- 
suaded to accept a share of them from her, for 
himself. 

And Minty loved Joe, and he was all she had to 
love in the world; a poor, lonely, friendless little 
thing, like herself, more to be pitied than she, she 
thought, because she had had good times all her life, 
until now, and poor Juve, who never bad had any 
home but the poorhouse, had never known what it 
was to be really happy, though it took 80 little to 
please him. And Minty forgot her own grief more 
and more, in trying to make him happy. She made 
his-eyes shine with the fairy stories which she had 
laid up in her own wise little head from her brighter 
days, showed him how to make shadow pictures on 
the wall, with her fingers, in evening lamplight, and 
told more riddles than you could have guessed in 
forty years. Joe wondered how he ever lived before 
Minty came there, and Minty thought she should be 
utterly desolate without Joe. 

‘1 hope Mrs. Brown wont forget about that wish- 
bone,” said Jue, as they came back to the fireside 
again, after their supper of bread and porridge. And 
he counted on his little red fingers how many days 
there would be between now and that wonderful 
dinner. 

** You didn’t tell me what you were going to wish, 
Minty.” 

“No,” said Minty, “1 haven’t really thought, yet; 
but what are you laughing at, Joe?” 

Joe said nothing, but produced from his pocket a 
veritable wish-bone, though Thanksgiving hadn’t 
come yet, which he held up delightedly for her 
inspection. 

‘‘ Why, where did you get that?” said Minty, 
openiag her eyes 

**Old Mrs. Miller had chicken broth when she’s 
sick, and Mrs. Brown saved the wish-bone for me. 
It’s dry now, and we can wish. Let’s wish some- 
thing that will come to pass by Thanksgiving day.” 

“Well,” said Minty, “let me think.” And she 
leaned her head thoughtfully upon her hand. Then 
she looked up with her blue eyes full of wishes, and 
said she was ready. 

**Mustn’t you tell what you wish?” asked Joe. 

“No,” said Minty; “if you do, it wont come to 
pass.” 

O, what a breathless moment it was! Minty’s fin- 
gers trembled as she took hold of her side of the 
brittle bone, and Jve’s bright face was flushed with 
eagerness. Joe pulled, and Minty pulled. The 
bone snapped, and the wish was left in Minty’s hand! 
She laughed a little pleased laugh, but Jve looked a 
little disappointed for a moment, and that made a 
shadow on her face also. 

“‘ Never mind, Joe, you'll get the wish next time,” 
said she, consolingly. ‘‘And, after all, who believes 
it will come to pass? It’s only fun, you know.” 

* P’raps ’twill,”’ said Juve. ‘1 wished something 
once that came to pass. I wished tor a new pair of 
shoes before the week was out, coz mine was all worn 
out, and I got the wish. And don’t you believe the 
very next day Mrs. Seavy gave me some beanties that 
used to be her boy Tom’s. Tom died, you know.” 

*‘ Wasn’t that nice!’ said Minty; ‘‘ but my wish 
was too good to come to pass, and if it ever does it 
wont come to pass so soon. Did you know, Juve, that 
I had an Uncle John, somewhere out West? I wished 
something about him, though I don’t really know 
whether be is living now or where he lives. Papa 
hadn't heard trom him for a long, long time before 
he died, and he feared that he might be dead.” And 
Minty fell into a fit of musing, never heeding Jove, 
who was coaxing her for the story of Aladdin and 
his Wundertul Lamp. 

But she roused herself at last and began the won- 
derful tale, Jue’s eyes growing rounder and brighter 





can’t come back after they are dead, you know, and 
how could you have any other?” 

“ Why, Will Wright, that used to live here, has 
got a new papa and a new mamma. They came 
here and took him away to the nice house where 
they live, and be’s got a little pony to ride, and Santa 
Claus goes there and puts something into his stock- 
ing every year. Hetold me so. He and I used to 
play together all the time, but he feels so grand now 





every momeut as he listened. Tue air grew enchanted 
around them, and the long, dim, bare rooms seemed 
for the time as brilliantly lighted as Aladdin’s garden. 

**There’s a carriage driving up to the door,” said 
Minty, stopping suddenly, her heart going pit-a-pat 
she wondered why. 

“O, it’s only the doctor come to see old Mrs. Miller,” 
said Je, impatient to hear the rest of the story. 

Minty began it agaiu, but she was listening eager- 
ly, all the time, to catch the sound of voices at the 





door. It wasn’t the doctor’s tone, certainly, it was 
that of a stranger, and, O dear, who was he inquir- 
ing for? Minty’s heart stood still, for she thought 
she heard her name spoken. The door opened and 
Mrs. Brown came in, followed by a great, tall, beard- 
ed man. 

“ Where’s Minty? Where’s my little niece?” said 
he, looking about the room, fur the little figure was 
hidden in a dark corner. 

She came forward gleefully, her eyes brighter than 
all the fairy stories in the world could have made 
them. 

*Q, it’s my Uncle John! I know it’s my Uncle 
John!” she exclaimed. 

** What do you know about Uacle John, my lass?” 
said he, lifting her in his arms, and almost smother- 
ing her wee face in his great whiskers. 

* Papa told me about him,’ said Minty, nestling 
closely in the kind arms, and somehow she coulin’t 
help crying, though she was so glad, he looked and 
spoke so much like papa. 

* Don’t cry, pet,” said he, cheerily, though there 
were tears in his eyes, too, big manas he was. ‘I've 
come to take you home with me. I told Aunt Polly 
that I couldn’t have any Thanksgiving until I had 
you. What do you say toit, Minty? Shoulki you 
like to be my little girl, and live on a farm with the 
pigs and chickens?” 

“O Juve,” said Minty, turning to the astonished 
little boy, who sat with his mouth and eyes b. th wide 
open, ‘‘ my wish has come to pass, 80 s90n!”’ And she 
hugged Uncle John, until he was nearly choking. 

But Jve, beginning to realize that he was about to 
lose his only friend and playmate, commenced cry- 
ing bitterly. Poor little Joe! he was ashamed cf 
himself, for being so selfish and clouding Minty’s 
bright face so suddenly with his tears, but he couldn’t 
help it, for all the world, when it came over him how 
desolate it would be without her! 

‘Dear me,” said Minty, looking as sorrowful as 
Joe. “I forgot that Joe wasn’t going, too. If you 
please, uncle, 1’a rather stay here. I can’t leave him 
all alone.” And she slid down from her uncle’s arms, 
and nestled up to her little friend, putting one arm 
protectingly over his shoulder. 

Uncle John looked puzzled. 

“Why,” said he, “ was there a boy too? Is this 
little fellow your brother?” ‘ 

‘*No,”’ said Minty, “but Ilike him better than 
anybody, and he likes me. I’m all he’s got.” 

“Indeed, and how does it happen that he’s got 
you?” said Uacle John, 

Minty explained how it was, in her sweet, childish 
way, an’ Uncle John, seating himself, took Joe on 
one knee and Minty on the other and talked with 
them for a long tiure. 

“TI had a little boy named Joe, once,” said he, 
smoothing the curly hair back from Jve’s little sun- 
burat temples. “ Bat he’s dead now, and Polly and 
I are all alone.” 

Then he went out and talked with the matron, and 
Minty and Jve sat together by the fire, though it was 
long past their usual bedtime. When he came back 
he asked Joe if he woald like to go with Minty and 
be his little boy, for he wanted ason as wellasa 
daughter. 

Joe could hardly believe his own senses—to think 
that anybody wanted him, poor, forlorn, little Joe, 
who had always been made to understand that he 
was a burden, and that he had hardly a right to live, 
someway. And Minty danced about on one foot, cry- 
ing for joy. The next morning bright and early, they 
started away with Uncle John, the happiest little pair 
that ever were aeen, and reached their new home, Un- 
cle John’s western farm, the evening beture Thanks- 
giving. And such a welcome as they received from 
Aunt Polly,and such a cheery, cosy home as it was! 
Joe thought that it must be like heaven, everything 
was 80 bright and everybody seemed so happy. Sv 
they had a Thanksgiving supper befure Thanksgiv- 
ing came, and Minty and Jee were eager for the 
wishbone trom the chicken, though they hardly 
knew what to wish for, then; tor Uncle John had 





“Sermon, no; T had as much as I could do to watch 
your inattention.’’ 

“If Pll tell you ali the minister said you wont whip 
me?”’ 

“No, John, no; but that is impossible.” 

Young Franklin immediately named the text, and, 
taking up the discourse, went through every bead 
with surprising accuracy. 

*“Upon my word,”’ said the delighted parent, “I 
should not have thought it.” 

“And now, father,” said John, “ I can tell you ex- 
actly how many beams and ratters there are in the 
meeting-house.” 





Humors of the Day. 


PUNISHING A JOKER. 


In Cleveland, Ohio, wasa joker named Fred Smith. 
At one time he was soliciting passengers at the docks 
for the Buffilo boats. As the boat was about to leave, 
a carriage drove furiously to the dock, and ont got a 
ponderous puffy man, with an immense expanse of 
white shirt bosom, followed by an equally fat wife, 
with a nurse and several children. 

“This way for the Buffilo boat!” shouted Fred. 

The man with the broad shirt bosom wanted to 
know what the passage for himself and family would 
amount to before going aboard. ‘ Tell you in a min- 
ute,” said Emmons, whipping outa big red pencil 
used in filling out posters. 

Then, before he knew what he was about, Fred 
had it all figured out on the old fellow’s broad white 
shirt front! ‘There was a moment of speechless rage 
on the part of the man as he cast his eyes from the 
big red figures or his shirt bosom to Fred, who looked 
the very image of guiltless in at that ft, 
and then he pitched in and gave Fred such a whaling 
that he was laid up in bed for six weeka afier. To 
mozt people it would seem to be rather an expensive 
joke, bat Fred always declared that it was “‘ worth it.” 
He said the astonisoment on the old man’s face when 
he saw the figuring was ‘‘ better than to be licked to 
death.” We should say so. 

Fred was a great buaster. He boasted too much 
and too loud one day. He had been absent from 
Cieveland for a long time, and, coming back one day, 
he said he had been to California and the gold dig- 
gings, and brougbt back lots of gold. Some fellows 
who believed the story followed him out of a saloon 
one night into a lonely street, and murdered him for 
his money. They didn’t find acent about him to re- 
ward them for the bloody deed. Poor Fred! If he 
could say anything about it, he would say it was ‘‘a 
good juke on them!” 





IRISH FORDS. 

** Is there any ford here?” asked an English tourist 
who came suddenly to a ull stop beture one of the 
little mountain torrents of the west of Ireland. 

** QO, to be sure, your honor, there was a ford,” said 
& peasant, standing at the brink, and making a hun- 
dred grimaces of civility. 

** When was it?” said the tourist. 

‘Before the bridge was built,” said the peasant; 
‘*but when man and horse went over the bridge, the 
ford got out of the habit.” 

‘* Well, now that the bridge is broken down, I sup- 
pose the ford may have got into the habit again. Is 
it safe?” 

**To be sure, your honor, all but in the middle, but 
that is nothing; and if you can swim there is nota 
betier ford in the country.” 

* But I cannot swim.” 

‘Then, your honor, the only safe way that I know 
of is, as soon as you get of your depth, walk back 
again.” 








BROOKS’ LEGS. 


Brooks is an offive-boy, and is quite a character. 
He is about sixteen years old, and five feet ten inches 





bought Jve a nicer suit of clothes thau Billy Seavy’s, 
even, and Minty had all she could desire. 
wards their days were nearly all Thanksgiving days, 
and though ever and ever 80 many years have passed 
since then, Uncle John had never regretted fur one 
moment that he adopted the little orphans, for 
Minty is the sunshine of bis house, and Jve his pride 
and delight, tur in all the country there isn’t another 
such @ brave, bright, noble youth. Minty and Uncle 
Juhr expect to see him the President some day. 





A BOY WITH A GOOD MEMORY. 


Jvbn Franklin was a native of Canaan, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut. An instanceof his remarkable ' 
memory, when a lad of sevent-en, will show that he 
was no ordinary boy. Having accompanied the fam- 
ily to the place of worship, the meeting house being 
only enclused, but neither ceiled nor plastered, the 
beams and rafters were all exposed to view. John 
saw that his austere father sat through the sermon | 
with great uneasiness, but could not divine the cause. 

Of returning home, ‘ Jubn,”’ said his father, “ it ; 
is my duty to yive you a severe thrashing (common 
in old times), and you shall have it presently; so pre- 
pare yourself.’’ 

“But you wont whip me, father, without telling 
me what for?” 

‘* No, certainly: your conduct at meeting, sir, is 
the cause. Iistead of listening to the sermon you 
were all the time gaping about as if you were count- 
ing the beams and rafters of tbe meeting house.” 

* Well, father, can you repeat the sermon?” 





After- | 


‘raiment known to him as “ trowsis,” wherewith to 


cy of the weather aud the vulgar gaze. 


| pect some irony io his remark thought to question 


in height, and proportionably narrow. A more bricf 
aud very giaphic description of his physical build is 
expressed by him when speaking of himself. He 
says: 

** Very little Brooks—principally legs.” 

Brooks needed a renewal of that useful article of 


protect the befure-mentioned legs from the inclemen- 


Brooks applied toa gentleman of the Jewish per- 
suasion, who published to the world the fact that he 
manufactured raiment of every description. By 
** particular request ” the tailor measured Brovuks for 
the required article of clothing, insuring, at the 
Same time, ‘‘a dead fit.”” Our friend of the shears 
being of an inquiriug turn of mind—though we sas- 


his custumer, as he inquired, addrevsing Brooks: 
**Dosh my fine shentleman vish any pody to his 
Ppantaloons?” 
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DR. THORNE’S CONFES 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





AD any one told » 
since that I, Emanue’ 
Doctor of Medicine, 
this present moment 
at my desk as in a cur 
quite willing, nay eag 
miliate myself if it sh 
an aching heart, I sh: 
considered that pers 
able candidate for th: 
lunatic asylum. 

If there is anythi:. 
which I have alwa) 
myself it is a robust 
sense, of that clear visi 
sees only precisely 
there, and is never de 
misled by xy morbid imagination. I fanci: 
was the last person in the world to become 
the last person to let myself be blinded by « 
dered action of my own fancy. Mwarewer, 

wors-or-play; ww iittic wut: 
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* Brooks answered, **O: course I want a body to 


them. Whoever heard of breeches without a body?” | . 


“Vel den,” said the Jew, “if such is the case, den | 
you musht tie dem round your neck; for, help me | 
Muses, I never saw such long legs befure!”’ 





+ 


**Do you believe in special revelations?” inquired 
a boarding-house lady of one of her guests, who was | 


intently engaged in discussing a joint of infantile beef. | | 


** Not exactly,” was the reply, “‘ though I have my- 
self enjoyed special re-veal-ings for the last fort- 
night.” 






















At thirty-five I was a bachelor, not whol! 
cident, nor wholly by choice. I may say t 
I had never been in love. I will not deny th 
earlier life there was hidden away in the 
my heart an ideal picture of the woman 
worthy to be my love, but as the years we 
got so covered up by the dust of worldly ¢ 
rarely now did it find its way into the light. 
I had the usual difficulties in making m) 
my profession. 1 did not regret them. Ik: 
were good for me. I was strong, in earnes' 
I did, and practical as I wished to be. 1 
tensely proud, too, finding it very bard t 
myself in the wrong, and you may imagine 
that pride must have fallen before { could w: 
I am pleased to call my confession. And 
serve, I don’t want any one to forgive me. 
sifting processes of life I have found that th: 
much in me of any worth, I still cling to 
rude sense of justice, and I want no condon! 
offences. As I sowed, so let me reap, and | 
slow years the remorse fades out of my bear 
shall have forgiven myself, which is all I der 
At thirty-five I had been in practice ten y: 
had been quite successful. But I got tire 
city, fancied that I was getting old and rusty, 
I should like the care of a garden, and a 
house, and drives among green fields. So! 
su Idenly, and bought a decayed practice in 
called Redclyffe. 

My predecessor was an old man who he 
about in his sulky, half asleep, long after U 
had claimed him for its due. He had lived 
unmarried, and 1 bought not only the good- 
the queer rambling old house where he he 
His sulky, which had rolled over so many 
country road, toso many dying beds, to th: 
80 many breaking hearts, stood now in the; 
faint odor of senna, aloes and cardamoms y« 
ing around it. There was room enough for 
would not distarb it. Its last journey was 1 
hind the coffin of him who had sat so long o: 
low-covered cushion. Let it stand till it 
natural decay. 

The house was spacious, pleasant and old ‘ 
ed. 11 stood close upon the village street, 
greensward coming up to the great flat ston 
served fur a doorstep. I liked the odd, gam! 
the many-paned dormer windows, the heavy 
that crossed the ceiling, the wainscoted w: 
large, low, sunny rooms. But most of all I li 
bit of orchardimg. under my library wind 
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